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In  1949,  expenditures  by  consumers  for  to- 
bacco products  totaled  more  than  4.2  billion 
dollars--the  highest  on  record.  This  is  almost 
2}^  times  the  average  annual  expenditure  in  the 
late  thirties  and  also  the  late  twenties.  Con- 
sumer expenditures  on  tobacco  products  in  1950 
are  expected  to  equal  or  slightly  exceed  those 
of  last  year. 

In  1949, combined  Federal  and  State  taxes  on 
tobacco  products  accounted  for  about  40  percent 
of  expenditures   on   tax-paid   tobacco  products. 


This  compares  with  approximately  35  percent 
in  the  late  thirties  and  25  percent  in  the  late 
twenties.  Federal  tax  rates  on  cigarettes  were 
increased  in  mid-1940  and  again  in  late  1942; 
in  the  latter  year,  tax  rates  on  cigars  were 
also  raised.  In  the  years  since  the  war,  many 
States  began  to  tax  cigarettes  for  the  first  time 
or  increased  previous  tax  rates.  State  tax 
receipts  from  tobacco  in  1949  are  estimated  at 
over  400  million  dollars—nearly  7  times  the 
1937-39  average. 
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STOIARY 

United  States ,  tobacco  production  this  year  is  likely  to  be  'lovrer 
than  in  19^9  i^"  yields  per  acre  are  near  the  average  of  recent  years c 
The  1950  acreage  allotments  for  Burley,  fire-cured,- and  dark  air-cured 
tobacco  v;ere  set  lower  than  last  year^  Tvhile  the  total  fiue-cured  allot- 
ment is  slightly  larger^    Continental  TTni ted  States  cigar  types  and 
Maryland  tobacco  are  not  under  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments. 

..  ■  Carry-oyers  of  most  tobacco  at  the  beginning  of  the  l^^O-^l  market- 
ing year  will  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  total  supplies'  for 
I95O-51  v;ill  be  generally  adequate  to  meet  demand- 

The  I95O-5I  supril??-  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  eroected  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as,,  a  year  earlier e    Carr7/-over  of  flue-cuired  will  probably  be 
around  1>,5^5  million  pounds.    Indicated  acreage  of  flue-cured  according 
to  March  1  grovrers'  intentions  was  up  nearly  1  l/2  percent;  but  if  the 
yields  per  acre  should  be  near  the  19^5-^9  average  instead  of  at  the  record 
highs  of  the  last  tvro  seasons,  the  1950  production  would  total  about 
1,100  million  pounds  compared. with  1,115  million  last  season^    As  of 
March  1,  grox'/ers  of  Burley,  fire-curedg  and  dark  air-cured  types  (35-3^) 
indicated  acreage  cuts  of  .from  10  to  I5  percent  from  last  year's  harvested 
acreage.    The  March  1  acreage  indications  for  liaryland  tobacco  end  several 
cigar  types  were  higher  than  last  ^'-ear's  harvested  acreages,    Burley  sup- 
plies for  I95O-51  will  probably  be  slightly  less  than  the  record  level  for 
19^9-5^0    The  reduction  in  the  -orospective  total  supply  of  Burley  would 
"be  due  to  a  smaller  195^  outturn  since  carry-over  will  be  a  record  high 
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next  October  (the  "beginning  of  the  1950-51  marketing  year).    The  1950-51 
Maryland  tobacco  supplies  vrill  probably  be  higher  than  for  any  previous 
yearo    Supplies  of  fire-cured  for  1950-51  roay  be  around  5  percent  less; 
end  of  dark  air-cured,  approximately  the  same  as  those  for  19^9-50,  The 
cigar  filler,  binder,  and  vrrapDer  types  are  likely  to  be  in  larger  suTDioly 
for  1950-51  than  in  19U9-50. 

A  fairly  strong  demand  is  expected  for  1950  flue-cured  and  Burley, 
and  average  prices  received  by  grovrers  should  be  in  line  with  last  year. 
SupiDort  levels  under  the  19^9        will  probably  exceed  those  of  last  sear- 
eon,    Pire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  price  supports,  computed  at  75  snd" 
66  2/3  percent  of  the  Burley  loan  rate,  may  be  higher  since  the  Burley  rate 
i«  expected  to  be  higher  than  last  season^    Government  loan  stocks  of  • 
-these  types  are  still- sizable,  even  though  quantities  placed  under  loan 
-last  season  v^ere  substantially  less  than  in  each  of  the  previous  3  seasons, 
The  1950  crop  price  sup-oorts  for  the  non-quota  tj'pes  (iCaryland  and  cigar 
tobacco  excluding  types  61-62)  may  be  set  at  from  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity  depending  on  their  supply  position^    The  parities  of  these  types, 
as  calculated  in  accordance  v;ith  the  19^9  -^ct,  are  quite  a  bit  higher 
than  thbse  calculated  by  the  old  method,  and  price  supports  in  1950  vrill 
be  higher  than  in  19U90 

The  19^9  crop  of  Maryland  is  novr  being  marketed,  and  prices  for 
auction  sales  for  the  first  2  weeks  averaged       l/2  cents  per  pound — 
7  percent  less  than  for  the  first  2  vreeks  of  I9US  crop  sales.    The  quality 
of  early  marketings  vras  generally  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  have 
averaged. above  the  support  level,  and  growers  have  placed  about  I3  percent 
of  deliveries  under  Government  loan  as  contrasted  vrith  S»6  percent  for 
the. 19^9  season. 

Domestic  cigarette  consumption  in  1950  is  expected  to  at  least 
equal  the  19^9  record.    Continuation  of  high  level  economic  activity 
during  1950  will  tend  to  keep  consumption  of  most  tobacco  products  at 
about  last  year's  levels.    Cigarette  exoorts  have  fallen  off,  but  the 
.great  bulk  of  cigarettes  manufactured  in  this  country  are  consumed  in 
the  United  States  or  by' its  citizens  overseas.    During  the  current  fiscal 
year  (l9^9-50),  domestic  consumiDtion  (as  measured  by  tax-paid  removals) 
v;lll  probably  be  near  355  billion — apT^roximately  3  billion  higher  than 
in  I9H8-U9 — and  will  set  a  new  fiscal  year  record.    The  domestic  use  of 
flue-^cured,  Burley,  and  Maryland  in  cigarettes  is  expected  to  be  about 
as  large,  in  19^9-50  as  a  year  earlier  since  the  decrease  in  output  of 
cigarettes  for  exi:)ort  vrill  probably  offset  most  of  the  increase  in  domestic 
use. 

Cigar  consumption  during  the  fiscal  year  19^9-50  is  estimated  at 
about  5,6  billion  compared  with  5.7  billion  in  19Ug-U9,    In  the  first 
quarter  of  1950»  consumption  of  cigars  in  the  lower  pi'ice  brackets— S  cents 
o-r  less— gained  S  percent  over  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  vrhile  con- 
sumptioii.  of  those  retailing  for  over  S  cents  declined  9  percent. 

Smoking  tobacco  output  during  1950  is  expected  to  gain  a  little 
over  the  19^9  total  of  lOS  million  pounds.    Daring  the  first  quarter  of 
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13^0,  it  v;as  running  S  l/2  percent  atove  the  first  quarter  total  of  19^9» 
Consumption  of  smoking  to'bacco .  in  was  alDout  ^5  percent  "belovr  the 

1935-39  average. 

Chewing  to'bacco  output  during  1950  is  exnected  to  hold  fairly  close 
to  last  year's  9^  million  poimd  output.    It  showed  a  gain  of  atout  5  per- 
cent during  January-March  this  year  compared  with  the  same  months  of  19^9* 
The  19^9  output  of  plug,  and  scrap  fell  about  one- fourth  and  one-tenth, 
respect ively^  "below  their  1935-39  averages,  .  . 

The  level  of  snuff  production  and  consumption  in  195^  may  iDe  slightly 
lower  than  in  19^9 1  when  it  v;as  a  little  more  than  Ul  million  pounds c.  The 
1950  first  quarter  consumption  of  snuff  v;as  7        percent  "belov/  the  first 
quarter  total  of  19^9* 

The  reduction  In  EGA  aid  and  efforts  hy  several  countries  to  Tsring 
their  trade  with  dollar  areas  into  closer  "balance  are  factors  which  tend 
to  adversely  affect  to'bacco  exports  from  the  United  States j  Offsetting 
favora"ble  factors  tending  to  maintain  or  increase  exports  are  continued 
increases  of  cigarette  consumption  in  many  countries  and  the  fact  that 
stocks  are  already  at  minimum  levels.    United  States  to'bacco  exports  in 
1950  are  likely  to  'be  vrell  above  the  193^3^  average  of  ^37  million  pounds 
■but  may  not  reach  the  19^9  level  of         million  poundSo    In  viev;  of  the 
trend  tov/ards  increased  use  of  cigarettes  in  lieu  of  ether  products,  United 
States  cigarette  leaf  has  generally  better  export  prospects  than  dark  to"bacco„ 

The  first  quarter  1950  exports  of  United  States  to'bacco  were  a  little 
over  kO  percent  "belovr  those  in  the  same  quarter  a  year  earlier.    This  was 
mostly  due  to  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  quantities  going  to  Germany  in  con- 
trast to  heavy  shipments  to  Germany  in  early  Vj'^^  to  rebuild  stocks  and 
raise  the  very  low  consumption  levels   

ExDorts  of  "unmanufactured  to'bacco  in  19^9  valued  at  252  million  dol- 
lars accounted  for  7  percent  of  total  United  States  agricultural  exports. 
During  the  1930s,  to'bacco  exports  made  up  close  to  15  percent  of  the  totals 
The  shift  in  the  percentage  relationship  of  to'bacco  to  total  agricultura'i 
exDorts  has  come  a'bout  mostly  "because  of  the  large  increases  in  United 
States  exDorts  of  x^rheat  and  other  grains  since  the  1930s , 

The  United  Kingdom  expects  to  cons\ime  as  much  to'bacco  in  1950  as  in 
I9U9  "but  vrill  pro'bably  have  to  draw  from  stocks,    Britain  expects  to  get  more 
from  Southern  Ehodesia,  where  a  record  crop  is  in  -orospectc    Britain  is 
seeking  to  cut  iirrports  from  dollar  countries  in  order  to  reduce  her  dollar 
deficit,  and  her  takings  of  United  States  leaf  .this  year  are  expected  to. 
"be  smaller  than  last  year,  ,  .        ,  •  ■  . 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  '  . 

Cigarettes 

Cigarette  raanufaxjture  will  pro'bably  continue  high  during  1950, 
United  States  consumption  of  cigarettes  leveled  off  during  the  last  half 
of  19^+9;  "but  during  the  first  quarter  of  1950.,  it  ran  almost  3  percent  - 
higher  than  the  record  first  quarter  total  of  a  year  earlier.  Consumer 
incomes  and  economic  activity  have  been  at  generally  favorable  levels  dur—  , 
ing  the  first  few  months  of  1950,  and  probably  will  stay  high  most  of  the 
year,  "  ■  '        '     •  ' 
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Total  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1950 
vrill  probably  approxiir.ate  385  billion  coirpared  with  390  billion  in  the 
1948-49  fiscal  year.-    The  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  manu- 
facture for  export  and  other  tax-free  .uses.    Domestic  consumption  (as 
measTired  by  tax-paid  removals)  vrill  probably  be  near  355  billion  ciga- 
rettes— approximately  3  billion  higher  than  1948-49  and  a  new  f  j.scal  year 
record.    Tax-free  cigarettes,  a  large  part  of  which  consists  of  exports 
to  foreign  countries^  will  probably  total  less  than  30  billion  compared 
with  about  38  1/2  billion  in  1948-49. 

United  States  cigarette  exports  during  July  1949-March  1950  were 
down  28  percent  from  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.    The  first 
quarter  drop  in  cigarette  exports  was  20  percent  with  a  v^ry  sharp  drop 
in  exports  to  the  Philippines — the  largest  outlet 'for  the  past  several 
years*    In  the  Philippines^  government  restrictions  on  imports  have  been 
placed  in  effect  to  conserve  dollar  exchange..   Since  the  war,  the  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes  in  the  Philippines  has  increased  greatly.  However, 
the  Philippines  are  seeking. to  rehabilitate  their  ovn  tobacco  industry  in 
which  cigars  held  a  major,  place  before  the  war.    United  States  cigarette 
exports  to  Tangier-French  Morocco  and  Hong  Kong  showed  substantial  gains 
in  the  first  quarter  1950  compared  vdth  those  in  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.    (See  table  1,)    Numerous  sm.aller  and  widely- scattered  foreign 
destinations  shown  as  "other  countries",  in  the.  table  got  nearly  50  per- 
cent more  United  States  cigarettes . in  January-March  1950  than  in  January- 
March  1949  o 

Table  1.  -  Cigaret-ce  exports  from  the  United  States  for 


specified  periods  . 

Country 

!              Calendar  year  ; 

January-March 

[Average 
'1934-38 

1948 
,  1/ 

:1949  as. 
1949  .'percent- 
1/      :age  of  j 
■    "       :  1948  : 

-  .1949 
1/. 

1950 
'  I' 

1950  as 
; per cent age 
of 
1949 

Million  Million  Million  Percent  Million  Million  Percent 


Philippines,  Rep.  of 

:  2,544 

11,625 

7,422 

64 

1,471 

,320. 

22 

Netherlands  Antilles 

:  105 

1,221 

1,291 

106 

301 

261 

87 

Tangier-Fr.  Morocco 

:  •  '12 

941 

1,223 

130 

319 

.429: 

134 

Hong  Kong 

!     ■  22' 

"  738 

983 

133  ■ 

123 

-  •  197 

-  160 

Venezuela 

:  ■  ■  39 

702 

879 

125 

208 

223 

.107 

Be  Igium- Luxem.bourg 

•  63 

1,518 

764 

50 

213 

188 

=  88 

Switzerland 

:  16 

837 

680 

81 

105 

136 

130 

Panama-Canal  Zone 

389 

719 

618 

86 

178 

156 

88 

Czechoslaval<ia 

:  1 

789 

555 

70 

128 

116 

91 

Sweden 

!  80 

359 

597 

166 

146 

12  • 

8 

Netherlands 

:  128 

135 

207 

153 

19 

-•30- 

158 

Italy" 

:  34 

518 

354 

68 

61 

44 

72 

Mexico  ! 

!  31 

285 

347 

122 

60 

.13: 

22 

Cuba     .  '         •     '  ', 

47 

312^ 

302 

97 

81 

55 

68 

Hungary 

1 

580 

286 

49 

41 

100 

244 

Other  countries  ! 

.  1,258 

3,889 

3,054 

79 

711 

1,056 

149 

Total  all  countries  4,770 

25,168 

19,562 

78 

4,165 

3,336 

80 

1/  Preliminary.    Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  Department  of  Commerce 
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Wholesale  prices  of  cigarettes  have  been  unchanged  since  about 
mifi-194S;,  but  retail  prices  in  18  cities  have  shown  more  Lhaxi  a  5-?ercent 
increase  since  mid-1943y  and  the  average  price  paid  by  farmers  for  ciga- 
rettes also  showed  a  rise  since  that  time.    A  major  cause  of  price  increases 
to  purchasers  of  cigareotes  has  been  new  or  increased  State  tsjces  ].evied  on 
cigarettes  in  the  las::,  year  or  two.    In  3.949 ^  inoressc^s  of  either  1  or  2  cents 
per  pack  of  cigarettes  wrere  applied  in  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Ne"-ada,  New  Mexico,  Wisconsin^  Georgia j  North  Dakotaj,  Vermont,  and  Washington; 
Hav:aii  also  increased  cigarette  taxes  in  1949^    Delawa-'es  which  had  not  taxed 
cigaiettes  since  1945,  and  Alaska  and  the  DistricL  of  Columbia  also  adopted 
cigarette  tax-'3S  in  1949. 

State  tax  receipts  from  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products  in 
40  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  m  1949  totaled  about  4^5  mij.lion 
dollars — 8  percent  above  the  1948  total  and  approxiTnatoly  7  t^mes  the 
1937-39  average.    Federal  and  State  taxes  combined  in  19'49  totaled  close 
to  1,725  million  dollars  and  made  up  about  4O  percent  of  total  consum.er 
expenditures  for  tobacco  products-    (See  cover  chart r)    Tobacco  taxes  ^nade 
up  roughly  35  percent  of  consumer  expenditures  for  tobacco  products  in 
1935-39. 

Cigars 

United  States  cigar  consumption  during  1950  seems  likely  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  5 •6  billion  in  1949.    First  quarter  1950  cigar  use 
was  only  about  1  percent  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949*  During 
the  last  half  of  19A-9,  cigar  ccnsujirption  was  i-unning  about  4  percent  beZ.ow 
the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.    The  prospect  for  a  continuation  of 
jpereonal  incomes  at  relatively  fai'orable  levels  and  the  larger  sales  of 
lower-priced  cigars  will  tend  to  keep  total  cigar  use  from  dropping  very 
much  • 

;  Consujnption  of  cigars  retailing  .for  '8  cents  or  less  during  January- 

March  3950  were  up  8  percent  over  those  of  January-March  1949-    This  is  a 
smaller  rate  of  gain  for  cigars  in  these  price  bracket"  than  occurred  in 
the  last  half  of  1949 -■  '  Consumption  of  higher-and-medium-priced  cigars 
(over  8  cents)  slowed  its  rate  of  decline  during  early  1950.    During  the 
last  half  of  1949,  they  dropped  I6  percent  below  the  same  period  a  3^ear 
earlier;  but  during  the  first  quarter  of  1950,,  a  similar  comparison  shows 
this  volume  to  be  down  about  9  percent.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
vrholesale  price  indexes  for  popular-and  medium-priced  cigars  have  changed 
very  little  since  latti  i94b»    A  slight  easing  of  the  index  for  popular 
brands  occurred  in  1949. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  cigar  consumption  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950  will  approach  5.6  billion  compared  with  5.7  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  19^9 »    (See  table  2.) 

Both  Puerto  Rican-  and  Phillipine-made  cigars  are  nov:  insignificant,, 
compared  with  their  prewar  position.    Cigars  from  Cuba  and  those  manu- 
factured in  bond  are  well  above  their  prewar  levels  but  constitute  only  a 
very  small  share  of  zhe  total. 
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Table  2.-  United  States  cigar  consumption  1/  fiscal  years 

1935-39  average,  1946-50 


Fiscal 
year 


1935-39  av. 

1945-  46 

1946-  47 

1947-  48 

1948-  49 

1949-  50  4/ 


Total 


Mil, 


Domestic  : 
manufacture    ^  Bonded 
8  cents  :  Over      r manufacturing 
or  less  iB  cents  ^warehouses 
liil. 


Originating  in 


Paerto 
Rico 


Cub? 


;  Philip- 
pines 


5,297  4,496 


5,455 
5,746 
5,688 

5,693 
5,566 


3,306 

2,408 

2,334 
2,486 
2,780 


Mil, 

Milo 

Mil. 

Mil. 

530 

48 

34 

3 

186 

1,957 

87 

79 

26 

3/ 

3,145 

130 

42 

16 

5 

3,201 

138 

4 

10 

1 

3,047 

142 

7 

11 

3/ 

2,640 

135 

1. 

10 

3/ 

1/  Computed  from  sales  of  stamps. 

2/  Manufactured  under  customs  supervision  from  tobacco  imported  from  any 

one  countrya 

3/  Less  than  1  million. 

4/  Estimates  based  on  July  1949-March  1950  indications. 
Smoking  Tobacco 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  smoking  tobacco  during  1950  is  expected 
to  gain  a  little  over  1949*    Smoking  tobacco  output  in  1949  at  108  mjl- 
lion  pounds  was  fractionally  higher  than  1948.    During  the  first  quarter 
of  1950,  it  was  running  around  8  l/2  percent  above  the  first  quarter  of 
1949. 

The  BLS  average  price  at  retail  in  18  cities  for  pipe  tobacco  was 
9  percent  high&r  in  March  1950  than  in  March  1949 •    Prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  smoking  tobacco  in  e&.rly  1950  were  also  higher  than  in  1949.  PricevS 
of  pipe  tobacco  in  cities  and  of  packaged  smoking  Lobacco  pui'chased  by 
farmers  have  risen  between  30  and  4O  percent  above  the  1935-39  average.  The 
Federal  tax  rate  on  smoking  has  remained  unchanged  since  1926,  whereas  the 
rates  on  cigarettes  were  increased  in  1940  and  again  in  1942.    Cigar  tax 
rates  were  also  increased  in  1942s 

In  the  last  4  generally  prosperous  years,  smoking  tobacco  consump- 
tion has  each  year  been  about  45  percent  lower  than  the  1935-39  average. 
With  higher  incomes,  m.any  smokers  apparently  choose  to  smoke  cigarettes 
and  cigars,  which  usually  cost  relatively  more  than  smoking  tobacco. 

The  use  of  smoking  tobacco  in  hand-m.ade  cigarettes  appears  to  have 
increased  sl3  ghtly  in  1949  compared  with  1948  but-  was  probably  orJuy  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  in  the  late  thirties* 

Chexving  Tobacco 

The  1949  manufacture  of  cheiiring  tobacco  at  90  million  pounds  was  the 
smallest  on  record — down  7  percent  from  1948.    During  the  first  quarter  of 
1950,  output  of  chewing  tobacco  ran  around  5  percent  higher  than  the  first 
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quarter  total  of  last  year.    For  1950  as  a  whole,  United  States  chev;ing 
tobacco  consumption  may  hold  fairly  close  to  last  year's  level  at 
87  1/2  million  pounds.    Tax-free  rem.ovals  (mostly  exports)  amounted  to 
about  2  1/2  million  pounds  Jast  year  with  the  rise  in  twist  nearly  off- 
setting the  drop  in  pJ.ug  chewing. 

The  peak  production  of  chewing  tobacco  in  recent  years  was  125  mil- 
lion po-unds  in  1944,  which,  though  higher  than  the  1935-39  average,  was 
less  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  1925-29  average.    Plug  chewing  is  the 
largest  jhewing  tobacco  product  and  by  1949,  dropped  26  percent  below  tho 
1935-39  aveiagec    Scrap  chewing  output,  the  next  largest  chev\ring  product, 
is  now  ruTiUing  closer  to  plug  chewing  m  volume  than  in  most  previous 
years.    The" 1949  scrap  chevdng  manufacture  was  only  10  percent  less  than 
the  1935-39  average.    Ti^/ist  and  fine-cut  are  considerably  smaller  in 
volume  of  output  5  and  while  twist  was  only  5  percent  less  than  the  prewar 
average,  the  fine-cut  output  in  1949  was  down  44  percent «     (See  table  1^^) 

The  BLS  wholesale  price  index  for  chewing  tobacco  has  been  unchanged 
since  the  8  percent  advance,  xfhich  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1946.  This 
index  is  30  percent  above  prewar. 

Snuff 

The  level  of  snu-ff  production  and  consmption  during  1950  may  be 
slightly  lower  than  in  1949,  v/hen  it  was  a  little  more  than  4i  million 
pounds  •    During  the  first  2  months  of  1950,  tax- paid  reniovals  of  snuff  for 
consumption  dipped  quite  sharply  below  that  of  the  same  months  in  1949  but 
recovered  in  March  to  run  ahead  of  March  1949 »    The  first  quarter  1950 
total  was  7  1/2  percent  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949"    During  the 
last  half  of  1949,  snuff  use  topped  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  by  4  per- 
cent.   Practically  all  United  States  manufactured  snuff  in  the  past  2  years 
x/as  consumed  domestically.    Snuff  consumption  has  been  relatively  stable 
over  many  years. 

The  BLS  wholesale  price  index  of  dry  sweet  snuff  has  been  unchanged 
since  early  1948 5  when  it  went  up  by  about  one-fourth*'   This  index  in 
March  1950  was  nearly  50  percent  higher  than  the  1935-39  average. 

EXPORTS  OF  U.MM/INUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  TI-IE  UNITED  STATES  l/ 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1950  may  not 
reach  the  1949  total  of  498  million  pounds.    The  countries  of  western 
Europe,  most  of  whom  are  participating  in  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
and  other  areas  in  the  world  are  endeavoring  to  bring  their  trade  with 
dollar  areas  more  nearly  in  balance.    One  means  of  doing  this  is  to  limit 
dollar  imports  into  their  countries..  United  States ' tobacco  being  a  dollar 
jjnport  seems  likely  to  be  affected  to  some  extent.    The  assistance  by  EGA 
to  cooperating  countries  will  be  smaller  as  the  Recovery  Program  for  the 
1950-51  fiscal  year  gets  under  vxay.    The  1950  crop  of  United  States  leaf 
may  be  a  little  higher  priced  since  CJcvernment  price  supports.,  as  computed 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  are  likely  to  be  higher  than  last  year. 

1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  arc  stated  in  terms  of  export 
weight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  fann-sales  weight c 
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United  States  tobacoo  exports  in  1950  are  likely  to  be    v^ell  above  the 
1934-38  average  of  k^l  million  pounds,  but  may  not  reach  the  1949  level 
of    498  million.    Stocks  of  tobacco  in  most  countries  are  below  prewar  ^ • 
levels  and  low  in  relation  to  consumption  requirements.    In  many  countries, 
where  not  checked  by  insufficient  supplies,  cigarette  consumption  continues 
to  gain.    The  western  portion  of  continental  Europe,  vrith  a  10  million  in- 
crease in  population  since  1939  and  with  a  probably  greater  proportion  of 
smokers  than  prevrar,  is  expected  to  continue  its  larger  than  prewar  im^ports 
of  United  States  tobacco, 

VJherever  possible,  foreign  countries  will  seek  to  conserve  dollars 
by  purchasing  tobacco  in  non-dollar  areas,  but  there  are  limitations  on 
the  extent  to  which  shifts  can  be  made  to  non-dollar  areas.    I'/hile  some 
increases  in  production  in  non-dollar  areas  are  taking  place,  supplies  of 
suitable  leaf  are  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Com- 
petition for  available  leaf  may  bring  a  rise  in  the  price  of  leaf  being 
produced  in  soft  currency  countries.    Countries  such  as  Southern  Rhodesia 
have  had  to  pay  increased  costs  for  dollar  imports  as  the  result  of  devalu- 
ation last  September,  and  this,  too,  may  result  in  some  price  increases. 
Tobacco  importing  countries  v/ill  want  to  continue  to  collect  the  large 
governmental  revenues  provided  by  tobacco;  and  the  United  States  as  the 
major  source  of  exportable  leaf  will  continue  to  furnish  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tobacco  moving  in  international  trade. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1950,  United  States  tobacco  exports 
were  more  than  two- fifths  lower  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949*  This 
was  mostly  due  to  the  much  smaller  quantities  going  to  Germany  compared 
with  a  year  earlier,  when  shipment s  to  that  country  were  unusually  large. 
In  early  1949,  substantial  exports  to  Germany  were  made  to  begin  the 
building  of  stocks  and  to  return  tobacco  consumption  towards  a  more  nearly 
normal  level.    Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  January-March  in  both 
1949  and  1950  vrere  comparatively  small  and  far  below  those  in  the  com- 
parable period  in  prewar  years.    Very  heavy  shipments  of  United  States  leaf 
were  made  by  British  purchasers  before  the  end  of  1949  in  order  to  save 
storage  costs.    This  also  had  the  effect  of  boosting  the  calendar  year 
1949  total  tobacco  exports  from  the  United  States.    In  prewar  years,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  purchases  from  a  year's  crop  were  shipped  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  follo\d.ng  year. 

Belgium- Luxenbourg,  Sweden,  France,  and  Norway  took  more  United 
States  tobacco  in  January-March  1950  than  in  the  same  months  of  last  year. 
During  1949,  both  Sweden  and  Norway  got  smaller  quantities  than  in  1948. 
Many  other  important  foreign  outlets  for  United  States  tobacco  got  smaller 
quantities  during  the  first  quarter  of  1950  than  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.    (See  table  3.)    Quantities  going  to  Portugal  and  India 
were  very  sharplj'-  lower.    Tobacco  exports  to  China  became  negligible  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1950  and  were  very  small  for  the  whole  year  of  1949 
compared  with  the  prewar  average.    The  future  accessibility  of  China  as 
a  foreign  market  for  United  States  tobacco  is  unpredictable,  but  prospects 
do  not  appear  promising  for  the  year  ahead. 
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TalDle  3«>-  United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tolDacco, 
specified  TDeriods,,  by  tjrpes,  and  to  princi-pal 
■■  import in^  countries 

 (declared  weii^.c)  


for 


Type 
and 
cotmtry 


Calendar  year 


A/erage 


IQi+S 
1/ 


19  U9 

ly 


•Mil.  -J Id. 

Mil,  It. 

Mil„  l"b. 

/[:11c  ID- 

Mil.  l"b.  Mil.  Ih, 

Perce 

Flue-  cured 

3^2  „  7 

379  o9 

t  0 
•  s 

»  c 

6j3,0 

7o.  0 

M-7-2 

61 

xyurxey 

b  • 

2:5 

6.6 

Maryland 

:  5o5 

7.-2 

7c  9 

r>  « 

l.S 

2o9 

lol 

3S 

vd,,  iire-'Curea.  j 

Q  7 

o7 

l.g 

Ky,  &  Tenn,  ' 

53  ..7 

X9.9 

2g  5 

: : 

15.7 

5o5 

l+ol 

75 

One  Sucker  ; 

.7 

lo2 

616 

•  f> 

1^0 

Uo 

Green  River  ; 

or 

J):  2 

»  c 

1  =  1 

o3 

c3 

lUO 

Black  5at,  etC;;S 

9.0 

5-1 

U.  '6 

(  « 

2a 

lc5 

.7 

^7 

Cigar 

1.3 

6.-1 

22rk 

«  b 

.2 

8>5 

9 

Perique  ! 

cl 

./I 

•  ^ 

2/ 

2/' 

2/ 

Stems,  tr.j  ; 

end  scrap  : 

17cS 

lio9 

5ci 

i : 

0  0 

Ue7. 

.  1  =  ^ 

'>3 

21 

Total  unmfdc.  : 

'^37  c  3 

U26c6 

U9^..2 

9  t 

V  « 
»  • 

100,2 

10ge3 

63o3 

5S 

Country  of  : 

•  « 

•  t 

r  • 

destination  : 

e  t 

United  Hingdom  : 

2i3o9 

167.0 

167^3 

«  • 

;  : 

37.  U 

^,0 

70 

France  ! 

21,0 

.7 

15.^ 

ol 

700 

Belgium- Lux.  : 

15^5 

lg,0 

•  • 

3.6 

2c-2 

6c7 

305 

^Netherlands  : 

15  06 

23..  U 

33  o& 

0  3 
•  • 

7  1 

62 

C-ermany  ! 

12c  S 

26..  U 

B6,9, 

2.g 

36.6 

10,0 

27 

Po  rtugal  : 

llc.S 

11.1 

e  • 

1.2 

3.5 

S 

26 

Denmark  ; 

10 , 1 

•  b 

5-S 

2,U 

tin 

M-1 

Ireland  I 

7.U 

12.2 

25.3 

•  • 

■  lc7 

U.o 

93 

Sv;itzerland  ; 

3-g 

15^3 

10.5 

w  & 

IcO 

3o2 

2eg 

gg 

ITorway 

^.7 

11  a 

7..U 

•  0 
c  • 

-9 

»7 

1,3 

Ig6 

S^reden  ; 

7.2 

11a 

5.8- 

•  * 

loS 

e6 

2  9 

US3 

Italy  : 

1,1 

H.^5 

2,5 

•  • 

,2 

1.6 

2/ 

China  ; 

Us.  2 

2g,U 

3.1 

t  9 

13  c  2 

l.S 

Australia  j 

19.1 

19»6 

ft  • 

7cS 

5»3 

6g 

India  ! 

2.6 

10 /i 

7.2 

c6 

3.5 

.3 

■  9 

New  Zealand  : 

2,5 

^=0 

6.-2 

•  « 

P  ¥ 

.1 

1.6 

i.U 

gg 

Other  countries: 

53.2 

53A 

65o7 

t<  • 

•  it 

16.5 

22,9 

16,6 

72 

Total  : 

U37o3 

1+26.6 

U9g,2 

•  V 

«  { 

•  « 

t 

100.2 

I0gc3 

63  o3 

5g 

Average 
1934 -.3g 


 January-March 

I9U9     •  1950 

u   :  1/ 


:  1950  as 
.percentage 

!  of  19U9 


1/  Preliminarye 

2j    Less  than  5^)0^0  pounds, 

3/    Includes  Pakistano 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  Department  of  Commerce, 
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Aiiong  the  difrcreut  hinds  of  tobacco  fe::ported  by  the  United  States, 
only  Virginia  f ire-M-.ui-od  shelved  a  gain  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  in 
comparison  •'.vith  the  first  qwr^.v^.r  of  1949,    Ilcvever,  during  the  calendar 
year  1940,  Virginia  fire-cur od  exports  fell  sharply  "belov/  those  of  1948, 
During  Jani-.ary-iiarch  1G50,  e::ports  of  cigar  tohacco  vrere  less  than  one- 
tenth  as  large  e.s  in  Jarr'ary-i^arch  1949a     Cigar  tobacco  ejrpcrt^  in  the 
earlier  period  iizclu.ded  a  large  a.nouDt  of  R'.erto  Rican  leaf  that  r/as 
shipped  to  Gerrany,    Burley  evportg,  although  below  the  first  quarter 

total  cf  1C49,  '.:ere  nearly  t^v-'ico  a.-  large  as  the  average,  first  quarter 
exports  of  this  t^^^e  in  1934-35, 

EGA  authorizatio?:is  to  participating  countries  for  United  States 
tobacco  since  the  boginni^g  of  the  European  Recovery  Piogram  in  April 
1943  until  "ilay  1,  I950j  totaled  abcu-o  282  million  dollars r  Approximately 
7  percent  of  total  EGA  authorizations  for  food  and  agriciiltural  coiHnod-. 
ities  have  been  for  United    States  tooaoco.     In  the  period  July  1949-April 
1950,  EGA  authorizations  were  approved  for  about  146  million  dollars 
providing  for  roughly  295  mi!llion  pounds  (export  TOight)  cf  United  States 
leaf.    The  percentage    share  of  each  participating  country  of  the  July 
1949-April  1950  tobaccc  purchase  approvals  is  as  follovrsr    United  Kingdom, 
58  1/2  percent*  Germany,  10  percenxj  Ireland,  3  percsrtj  Hetherlands^ 
6  l/'2  percent;  France  and  French  possessions,  4  1/4  percent;  Belgium, 
4  1/3  percent;  ITorr/ay,  5  percent;  Lexnrs.rl^  2  percent;  Austria,  2  percent; 
and  Italy  1  percexro. 

As  measured  by  dollar  value  for  ths  30  years  1920-49,  unmanufac-' 
tured  tobacco  is  the  third  ranking  agricultural  export  of  the  United 
States.    The  position  of  tobacco  e::ports  in  individual  years  has  varied. 
During  the  decade  of  the  ti7enties^  tobacco  exports  v;ere  in^third  place 
--exceeded  in  dollar  terns  only  by  cotton  and  wheat,     (See  table  4.) 
During  tlie  1950' tho  value  of  tobacco  exports  accounted  for  almost 
15  percent  of  the  total  value  of  agricultural  exports  end  ranhed  next  to 
cotton  and  linters.    In  the  1940-44  losriod.  with  man"  of  tlie  Euronean 
tobacco  irqDorting  countries  cut  off  mxost  of  the  time,  tobacco  experts 
fell  in  relative  importance  to  fifth  place.     It  recovered  to  third  place 
in  1945  and  1946,  but  with  the  large  shipm^ents  of  grain  in  1947,  1948, 
and  1949,  tobacco  fell  bach  to  fourth  place  among  the  agricultural  export 
comiaodities  « 

Comparing  1949  with  1948,  the  value  of  univanufac tured  tobacco 
exports  at  252  million  dollars  showed  a  17  percent  increase,  while  the 
value  of  all  other  r gr iculttiral  e:cports  combined  showed  only  a  2  percent 
increase.    Cotton,  and  lintsrs  account,ed  for  a  sharply  higher  proportion 
of  the  total  in  1949  coiigpared  v;ith  1943,  while  the  Y/heat  and  flour  pro-, 
portion  fell  sharply.    Tobaocc  accounted  for  a  larger  share  of  the  total 
in  1949  compared  with  1948,  but  grain  increased  its  percentage  share 
even  more. 
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Table  4«  -  Value  cf 'United  States  agricultural  exports  and  unmanufactured 
toljacco' e;:ports  r.lth.  percentage  '  distribution  by  • 
;  principal  comiaodities  for  specified 

■•  averaf^es'  and  annual  1045-49 


A^^rioultural 
coiiuP.ouiTjie^  J./ 

ri9CO-20 

:T&3b-39: 
:     av»  : 

1940-44: 
av .  : 

1945  : 

< 

"l94a  : 

17  . 

:  1048...  ; 

:,  1949, 
2/ 

:  Jiil. 

Mile 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil, 

I  111. 

•  PP?-* 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dpi. 

Total  agricultural 

:  2,076 

785 

1,320  • 

2,294 

■  3,173 

3,  957 

.3,473 

3,576 

Unmfda  tobacco 

:  16l|. 

117 

99 

239' 

552 

271 

■  -  . 

215 

o 

252 

Percentage 

distribution 

•j-  ct;»  • 

•  ret. 

Pet, 

Pet, 

Pct, 

JrCX. 

JrCt;, 

Total  agricultural 

;  ico.o 

100.0  ■ 

100,0  . 

100.0 

100.  C 

100.0 

.  100.0 

100,0 

Cotton  and  1 inters 

'  40.9 

45*0 

10.5 

12,2 

17.0 

10.8 

14,7 

24,4 

I'Jheat  and,  flour 

16.5 

7,6 

3.4  . 

14.4  . 

19.  2 

3^.7 

40.1 

28,0 

Unmfd,  tobacco 

;  7,9 

■  14.9 

7.5 

10.4 

11.1 

6.8 

6.2 

7.0 

Other  grains  3/ 

7.3 

^  4.5  ■ 

4.7 

5,3  : 

5.9  ■ 

14,8 

.  9.3 

12.9 

Fruit  3/ 

:  4.7 

iia 

•  6.8 

5.7 

5.3 

'.  4,5 

3.7 

2,9 

Pork 

!  5.1 

2.6 

12. G 

5.4 

2.2 

.5- 

.4 

.5 

Lard 

!  5,6 

3«8 

6.1 

0.8 

,2.6 

.2,6 

2,0 

2,5 

Dairy  products 

!  1.5 

'■  .9 

10.5. 

10.3 

.  9.3 

•  6,8 

6,0 

4.9 

Eggs  and  products  .  . 

.4 

.1 

11.9 

8.2 

4,8  • 

.  2.5 

1.3 

,7 

Vegetables  s/ 

!  1.1 

1.7 

4,2 

6,7 

4,5 

4,8 

•  4.5 

2,4 

Vegetable  oils 

:  .3 

o6 

3.2 

1.4- 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

3.0 

Other 

.         c  o 

7.4 

19.6 

16.2 

16.9 

11,7 

10.2 

10.8 

l/  Commodities  listed  according  to  tneii^p^ition  in  the  30-year  period,  1920-49, 
2/  Preliminary.  . 
3/  Including  preparations,  •  '  -  • 


British  Tobaooo  Situation 


British  smohers  will  have  about  as'  rrAich  tobaoco  for  consumption, 
in  1950  as  in  1949  according  to  British  Goverrjnent  statements.    The  tobacco 
consumption  requirements  .are  to  be  provided  for  by  iraports  and  some 
probable  dratdng  doxm  of  stocks,    /.ccording  to  present  plans,  some  ex- 
pansion of  United  Kingdom  tobacco  importt;  from  Southern  Rhodesia  is  in 
prospect.    The  1949-50  Southern  Rhodesia  crox?  my  be  about  100  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  -weight)  compared  rrith  80  million  pounds  in  1948-49, 
Under  the  existing  agreement,  British  manu-facturers  take  tv;o-thirda  of  the  (, 
Southern  PJiodesian  crop. 


n 


MAT  1950 


British  tolDacco  imports  from  the  United  States,  according  to  present 
plans ;  will  he  lov/er  than  last  yearo    Britain  is  seeking  to  cut  dollar  im- 
ports to  75  percent  of  the  l^UZ  level.    In  the  year  beginning  July  1950, 
Britain  is  hopeful  of  reducing  its  dollar  deficit  by  one-half,  hut  the 
United  Kingdom  dollar  deficit  v/ould  still  he  around  550  million  dollars. 
The  goal  is  to  end  the  dollar  deficit  of  the  sterling  area  hy  the  end  of 
the  period  of  the  Euroijean  Recovery  Program* 

British  imports  of  unmanufactured  tohacco  in  19^  at  3OI  million 
pounds  v;ere  7  percent  ahove  those  of  19^8  and  S-l/2  -oercent  ahove  the 
193^38  average.    British  imports  from  the  United  States  were  less  than 
in  the  previous  year  and  nearly  one-fourth  helow  the  193'^*'3S  average. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1950,  British  tohacco  inports  were  18  percent 
larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  19^9*    Part  of  the  substantial  shipments 
of  United  States  tobacco  that  occurred  in  December  were  recorded  in  the 
British  import  figures  of  January*    The  17"l/2  million  pounds  of  tobacco 
shown  as  originating  in  the  United  States  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950 
was  2-1/2  times  that  from  the  United  States  in  the  first  quarter  of  19^9^ 
British  tobacco  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  India,  Canada,  and 
Nyasaland  combined  in  January-March  1950  totaled  27  million  pounds-- 
13  percent  above  the  January-March  19^9  total. 

British  home  consumption  in  19^+9  at  211  million  pounds  was  slightly 
less  than  in  19^8-  but  23  percent  above  the  193^4-38  average.    Tobacco  from 
preferential  areas  (ioe.,  Commonwealth  origin)  comprised  3^  Percent  of  the 
total — a  gain  in  relative  share  over  I9H8  and  considerably  greater  than 
the  23  percentage  share  held  by  preferential  tobacco  in  the  193^3^  period. 
During  the  6  months  ending  vdth  February  1950?  British  home  consumption 
ran  about  1  million  pounds  above  that  of  the  same  months  a  year  earlier* 

British  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  gained  slightly  in  19^ 
compared  with  I9U8  and  were  one-fifth  above  the  prev/ar  levels    Close  to 
95  ■oercent  of  the  British  manufactured  tobacco  exports  vias  in  the  form 
of  cigaretteso  .  The  exports  (ic-Co,  reexports)  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
in  19^99  though  larger  than  the  previous  2  yearsp  were  far  less  than  the 
193^38  average* 

The  stocks  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  U21  million 
pounds  at  the  end  of  19^9  and  were  the  highest  year-end  stocks  for  the 
past  10  yearsc    However,  they  v/ere  I5  Dercent  belov;  the  year-end  average 
for  the  193U-38  periodo    At  the  end  of  February  1950,  United  Kingdom 
tobacco  stocks  were  klj>  million  pounds* 

Personal  expenditures  on  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  I9U9 
totaled  about  76U  million  Ii  sterling — 1  percent  less  than  in  I9U8  but 
U-I/3  times  the  expenditures  for  tobacco  in  1938.    In  I9U9,  tobacco  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  Kingdom  absorbed  7 •5  percent  of  personal  income 
compared  with  7^9  percent  in  19^8  and  3o6  percent  in  1938<,    Roughly  four- 
fifths  of  consumers'  tobacco  expenditures  in  I9U9  went  to  meet  the  import 
duties  paid  by  the  tobacco  manufacturers.     In  1938,  the  import  duties 
were  the  equivalent  of  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  expenditures 
for  tobacco  products*    According  to  the  British  Government's  financial 
statement  in  April,  the  provisional  exchequer  receipts  from  tobacco  customs 
for  April  191+9-March  195O  were  60O  million  h  sterling*    The  receipts  from 
tobacco  comprised  one-sixth  of  the  total  receipts  to  the  British  government 
from  taxes.    For  1950-51*  it  is  estimated  that  receipts  from  tobacco  customs 
v;ill  be  590  million  L  sterling* 
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'Tabl^  5«~  United  Kingdom  tobaccos     Stocks,  import s,- •  consuilption, 
and  exports,  average  13}U-J,S,  armual  1939-^9 


Stocks  ./ 
Dec-.  31; 


Imports  1/  

_  .  -  i  From 
Tot  a] 


•     ^ ned  fo r  hojne  consumption ; 


Ejcport  s 


Miiabo     Mil. IT).  Miiab 


Non-p refer-; Prefer-  : 
U «_S_^J  en t i al    2/ ;  e rtial  2/; 
'  Mii.ib.. 


Total 


-Mfd. 
: tobacco 


:  Unmfdo 
: tobacco 


Mil.lbo    Mil.lb*    Mil, lb*  Miiab. 


275 

213 

132  ■ 

39 

171 

39 

12 

51  u 

212 

128 

•  151" 

U8 

199 

30 

Ik 

328 

lUl 

59 

llll 

50 

191 

27 

2 

259 

21 U 

129 

153". 

6p 

222 

17 

1 

238 

265 

180 

157 

76 

233 

18 

2 

310 

291 

165. 

56 

221 

18 

'4 

2U3 

230 

ISO 

173.', 

^1 

220 

37 

1 

278 

369 

310 

■  183 ; 

k8 

231 

37 

13 

3S3 

'433 

366 

193 

55 

2U8 

55 

7 
1 

38  i+ 

296 

201 

173 

51 

225 

52 

1 

390 

281 

172 

153 , ' 

61 

21 U 

45 

1 

U21 

301 

154 

139 , 

72 

211 

2 

actured  tobacco — 

Imports 

of  manufactured  tobacco  -product 

s .  have 

genera] 

re] 

ative  to  imports  of 

unmanuf  actured 

tobacco 

e 

_  while 
that  Inported  from  preferential  areas  (Commonwealth  origin)  comes  in  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty.    At  pre  sent ^  the  preferential  rate  is  only  about  3  percent  below  the 
full  duty  rate,  but  from  I93I  to  1939,  it  was  over  20  percent  below  the  full  duty 
rate* 

Subject  to  revision«  ' 


IMPORTS  mi)  SKIPI'^NTS  2/ 

During  194'9i  United  States  imports  of  tobacco  for  consumption  at 
nearly  88  million  pounds  were  h  percent  larger  than  in  I9I48  and,  the  high- 
est on  records    However,,  'the  value  of  tobacco  imnorts  in  I9U9  at  73,2  mil- 
lion dollars  was  nearly  6  percent  lower  thg.n  in  19^o    Cigarette  leaf  im- 
ports accounted  for  sliiost  three-fourths  of  the  total;  and  cigar  filler, 
wra-oper,  and  scrap  combined  accounted  for  nearly  all  of  the  rest.  Cigarette 
leaf  Imports  in  l?^4-9  at  Gk  million  pounds  held  even  with  a  year  earlier  but 
were  kk  "oercent  above  the  19311-38  average.     The  I9U9  imports  of  stemmed 
cigar  leaf  (filler)  were  7  percent  higher  th^n  in  19^48  and  63  percent  above 
the  19311-38  average^    The  unstemmed  ci.^ar  leaf  (filler)  imports  were  the 
same  in  I9U9  as  in  I9I48  and  alno  identical  with  the  193^-38  average^ 
Scrap  imports  in  19!+9  were  U2  percent  higher  than  in  I9U8  and  slightly 
larger  than  the  prewar  average,,     A  much  greater  -proportion  of  the  scrap 
imports  has  been  coming  from  Cuba  than  in  prewar,  v;hen  the  Phili-ppines 
were  also  an  important  source.    Cigar  wrar)per  imports  v/ere  smaller  in  19^9 
than  in  I9U8  and  less  than  one-third  the  prewar  quantity* 

2/  Imports  of  tobacco  f^om  foreign  countries  and  shipments  of  the  Territory 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis. 


vix  1950  -  16  -  . 

Taljle  6,-  United  States  imDorts  for  consuTcption  of  unmanufactured  totacco, 
from  principal  supplying  count, ries  and  shipments 
from  Puerto  Rico^  for  specified  periods 

-  (declsrec!  v^ei^ht)  


:           Calendar  year 

January- 

-!  larch 

ClasBif ication 

• 

i  1950 

and  country 

lAveraf^e : 

15^S  : 

I9i^9 

Average 

:  19^"  : 

1950 

.as  p  er— 

of  origin 

c 

1/  : 

L'  : 

•193^3S 

:      ly'  : 

1/ 

: centals 

rof  1949 

Mil.lh. 

•iil.lh. 

Mil.  113.: 

Mil.l"b, 

Mil. lb,.  ^ 

'il.lh. 

Percent 

Total  iTmortt?  P/  • 

WW  Q 

g7c9  : ! 

li|  7 

<-~  •  ^ 

Cip-arettp  leaf  ' 

Uiis  t  "Tonipd  ' 

10 

16.7 

101 

Turkey 

:    IS, 2 

^5.3 

U5,l  : 

:  ^.1 

11,2 

12,0 

107 

Greece 

is.g 

s.i 

9.9  ' 

2.g 

2.U 

g6 

'<J^  J. 

'        I-  ^ 

• » 

■^.7  : 

•             .  -L 

1  0 

go 

I  T   /I'd       T  0  ' 

:  ,6 

1.^  : 

k 

1  no 

TT  q   c  T? 

1  g  • 

0  V 

00,  XUiQCLeSlcl 

1.3 

1.3  : 

11 

"7 

Yugoslavia 

oil  : 

:  .0 

cl 

100 

0  cuUUicU. 

:  1.2 

10.  g 

11.6  : 

X  j  0 

P  g 

p  g 

ion 

Cutia 

'  7.1 

10.  g 

11, D  : 

:  lc7 

2.g 

2.g 

100 

Unsteirmed 

i+ol 

Ha 

!  1.1 

.9 

1.0 

111 

»         X  .  J- 

Q 

:  5.2 

3.S 

Cut)  a 

!  2,9 

3c7 

5.1  : 

:  .g 

lol 

1.3 

llg 

Philippines 

2.3 

.1 

.3  : 

:  .5 

.0 

e2 

0 1  gar  x-TT  app  er 

:  2,7 

lol 

«s  ! 

^  k 

1  on 

Indonesia  hj 

1.9 

eg 

.5 

cl 

.2 

200 

Philippines 

.0 

:  .0 

.0 

.0 

CulDa 

.2 

o3  : 

:  ^ 

cl 

.1 

100 

Total  from  Cu"ba 

:  1U.3 

lg,7 

21.1  :• 

3.6 

^.9 

5.2 

106 

ShiTiments  from  ruerto  P.ico 


Total 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 
Scrap 


22,5 

17  =  ^^ 
.1 

5c0 


15.2 
9.6 

^6 


5o- 


17.9 

10. ,  i 
o2 

7-6 


5,5 

37 

1.1 


U.2 

2.6 

c2 
lc4 


5./ 


March  data 
not 
avaMahle 


1/ 

hi 


preliminary, 

InciUdos  tooacco  stems,  not  cut,  .ground,  or  pulverized,  not  shovn 
separately. 

Less  than  50»000  pounds, 

Formerly  sho^n  as  oxi5;inating  in  "Tetherlc-nds  Indies  or  lletherlandSo 

January-Fehraary  stemmed  is  2,g;  scrap/  1^0  million  iDOunds, 


Compiled  from  puTjlications  and  records  of  Department  of  Comrnerce« 
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Darin:^:  the  first  quarter  of  19S^»  'total  import?  of  to"bacco  for 
consii.nr'Dtiori  --ere  3  percent  Z.ecs  than  In  the  sa'Tie  per  led  of  i9'-<-9»  Hovjever, 
all  clPsses  of  inn:orbf;rl  tol'r^iccj  ^a;ir!3cl  or  held  even  \-rlti\  a  year  earlier 
exci-pt  stems  rot  cat,    Durin^';^  the  firv"t  qu?^.rler  of  19 '^9 >  1  1/2  million 
pcutids  of  stems  entered  the  Unlt-ed  StDtes^  mont  of  it  from  Italy;  vjhile 
in  January-- March  195''"'j  le:'S  thar;  one-fou.rth  of  a  million  pounds  x-rere  imported. 
United  States  cif.a.'rette  leaf  iniports  vrere  a  little  ahead  with  quantities 
fi'Cia  l^ay^ey,  the  la.ri.'^^est  supplier.^  and  ajLP;o  Southsi-n  Hhodes'^'.a  shot-'in;^  the 
gainco    Fc7:t  to  'ra\-'ke.3'"j  the  largest  source  of  imported  cip-a'j^ette  leaf  is 
^^eece.  ai.-!  her  sr.lpiEents  to  th*^  United  States  in  the  first  quarter  195^ 
x^ere  14  p-jrcent  less  cha.n  d-.Arin^^  the  first  quarter  of  19^^-9 Cigar  leaf 
;;.rpcrtf=  from  Cuba  di";rlnfr  the  first  quarter  of  195^  were  up  b  percent  over 
thos?  of  the  t'-ame  period  a  y-j^r  earlior.    Scrap,  mostly  from  Cuha,  was 
12  T)erccnt  highsrj  tut  the  Philippins-r  also  sent  2'^■'J ^000  pounds  in  con~ 
trasi-  to  none  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949 »    A  gain  was  also  registered 
:.n  imporcs  of  wranper  from  Indonesia  aithoagh  it  vras  still  vrell  bslovr 
bhe.  average  for  the  corpara'b'^ie  period  in  prev/ar  ye^^rSo 

United  States  stocTrs  .of  foreign-grown  cigarette  and  smoking  tohacco 
on  April  1,  195^;;  totaled  about  152  million  pounds— 13  percent  larger 
than  a  7y'-ear  earlier,    Stocks  of  Cuhcn  tohacoc  (used  mosfcl?^  for  cigars)  at 
just  under  IS  l/2  million  poimds  were  16  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier, 

'fLUE-CUEED,  T:r?^S  ll-lU  ,       .  ■ 

iq5C  ~5l  5unt>lies    •    .  .  ■  , '  . 

According  to  farmers'-  intentions  on  March  Ip  about  950,000  acres 
of  flue-cured  vrill  he  grovm.  in  I95O  com-oared  with  935J4OO  in  .19U9,  The 
intended  1950  acreage  accounts  for  all  hut  ahout  2  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  allotment.  If  yields  per  acre  should  he  near  the  19^5-^9  average, 
the  size'of  the  .crop  would  he  a;bout  1,100  mi?.lion  jjounus  co.Tipared  v/ith 
ljll5  million  last  year,  'Last  year's  average  yield  per.  acre  wds  second 
only  to  the  record  yield-  of,  19Ug, 

Carry-over  of  flue- cured  on  Jul^^  1^  195'^j  is  oTpected  to  he  ahout 
1,5^+5  million  ncunds — practically  the-  same  as  a  year  earli'er*     The  pro- 
spective I95O-51  Bupply— -carry-over  plus 'production — is  approximately 
2,6'45  million  pounds  or  almost  the  3ame  as  for  19^9-508 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Durin^r  the  current  marketing  year  (July  1949-June  1950) »  domestic 
use  of  flue-cured  is  estiraabec'.  at  "710  million  pouncis — slightly  less  than 
the  715  million  pouncis  in  194^-^9:     In  the  9  months  ending  with  March  3I, 
1950,  cigarette  output  averaged  "oetvreen  1  end  2  -nercent  lower  than  in  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.    Although  cigarecte  use  in  the  United  States 
was  a  little  ahead  during  the  periodg  exports  of  cigarettes  drop-oed  sharply. 

Flue-cured  exports' during  the  current  marketing  year  will  prohahly 
he  near  ^00  million  poimls  (farm-sales  vreight)  compared  v/ith  3S7  million 
pounds  in  I9US-I+9,    Luring  the  9  months  ending  March  31,  I95O,  35g  million 
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Tjounds  of  flue-cured  were  shipped  to  foreign  destinations  conmared  v;ith  niiln 
lion  in  the  same  period  a  year  eeraiero    Approximately  one-half  v;ent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  vhose  9  month«5'  total  exceeded  that  01  the  correst)onding 
xiericd  a  year  earlier  "by  10  percent,    Comxiaring  the  same  periods,  Germany, 
the  second  ranking  foreign  outlet  for  flue-cured,  got  6  1/2  percent  less, 
Ireland,  ITetherlands,  and  Belgium  ranked  next  in  that  order  and  each  got  more 
than  in  the  first  9  months  of  19Ue^-'-'-i-9c    Otner  foreign  destinations  getting 
more  were  Switzerland,  ITew  Zealand,  Hong  Kong,  the  Fhili-oT)ine  Republic,  and 
E^ypt,    On  the  other  hand,  Australia,  Denmark,  S\-;eden,  Noniray,  India,  Austria, 
Portugal,  and  Finland  sot  less.-    Chinese  ta2<ings  were  far  "below  last  year's 
small  amount.    The  future  accessibility  to  the  China  markets  cannot  "be  pre- 
dictedo    The  British  crov/n  colony  of  Hong  Kong  has  increased  in  trade  impor- 
tance and  over  twice  as  much  flue-cured  was  shipped  there  in  Jaly  19^9- 
March  1950  as  in  the  same  period  a  year  previous.    Decreases  from  prevrar 
exoorts  of  United  States  flue-cured  to  Brita5.n  and  China  have  "been  more  than 
offset  "by  increased  quantities  going  principally  to  the  western  European 
countries  and  also  to  numerous  otherforeign  destinations  all  over  the  world. 

Approximately  I23  million  dollars  of  Ilconomic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion funds  vrere  authorized  for  flue-cr.red  to"bacco  from  July  19^9  through 
April  1950,    Counti-ies  receiving  grants  got  approval  on  roughly  278  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  flue-cured.    The  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Ireland,  and  the  Netherlands  comhined  accounted  for  85  to  90  percent  of  the 
flue-cured  authorizations.    Most  of  the  to"bacco  provided  for  by  the  19^9-50 
EGA  Program  has  "been  shipped, 

Ta"ble  7.-  Flue-cursd  to'bacco,  types  11-lUs    Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance  and  season  average  price,  average  I93^38i 

annual  1939-% 


1/  Year  "beginning  July  1, 
2/    Subject  to  revision. 
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Flue-cured  exDorts  during  run  a  little  lower  than  in 

the  current  yeare    3CA  f-ands  will  "be  less  and  countries  will  he  making  • 
efforts  to  improve  .their  dollar  exchange  position  hy  limiting  imports 
from  dollar  arees^    No  sharp  drop  in  United  States  exports  is  expected 
hecause  adequate  supplies  of  flue-cured  to  meet  consumption  requirements 
are  not  availahle  from  other  producing  areas  even  though  considerahle 
expansion  has  occurred  since  prev/ar.    Stocks  of  tqh^cco  .in  many  countries 
are  still  relatively  lovr  comtjared  vrith  prevrar  while  consumption  needs  have 
grown  "because  of  pot)ulation  increase  and  the  prohahly.  larger  proportion 
of  smokers.    United  States  flue-cured  and  other  United  States  cigarette 
tohacco  types  are  preferred  in  many  areas  throughout  the  world  vrhere  ciga- 
rette smoking  has  heen  steadily  increasing. 

Prices 

riue-cured  prices  are  expected  to  he  fairly  strong  during  the  1950 
marketing  season*,    The  exp'ected  continuation  of  high  cigarette  manufacture, 
the  great  hulk  of  which  are  consumed  domestically,  will  require  large 
quantities  of  flue-curedi-  and  export  takings  are  likely  to  he  at  a  fairly 
favorahle  level,-    The  195^  season  average  price  for  flue-cured  vrill  proha^ 
"bly  exceed  the  support  level  hy  a  few  cents.    The  19^9  season  average  at 
^•7.2  cents  T>er  T)o\ind  was  U<,7  cents  .ahove  the  supr)ort  level.    The  price 
sup-oort  level  for  the  1950  cvox)  will  prohahly  he  higher  than  the  42  l/2-cent 
sup"oort  of  last  season.    Flue-cured  parity  as  of  April  15  vras  ^9.2  cents 
per  pound,  and  9^  percent  of  this  is  Vk,J)  cents,  .  The  June  15  parity  vrill 
not. he  much  different  from  the  April  parity,.  .    .  , 

In  connection  with  the  TJrice  sup-oort -program,  flue-cured  tohacco 
placed  under  Oovenmient  loan  during  the  19^-'9  marketing  season  totaled 
close  to  lOU  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight),    Tliis  represented  ahout 
9  percent  of  the  crop  and  was  practically  the  sajne  quantity  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  ... 

During  the  past  U  seasons  (I9U6-U9),  Government  loans  were  made  on 
about  5O8  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  flue-cured  tohacco. 
Approximately  four-fifths  of  this  total  had  heen  moved  into  the  channels 
of  trade  as  of  April  1  of  this  year.    Flue-cured  still  under  loan  in 
early  April  1950  amounted  to  approximately  100  million  pounds  of  equiva- 
lent farm-sales  weight  tohacco *    The  Government  loan  stocks  in  terms  of 
packed  or  dry  weight  are,  of  course,  less  than  the  farm-sales  equivalent. 

The' seasonal  pattern  of  19^9  flue-cured  prices  is  discussed  and 
shown  on  a  chart  in  a  supr)lemental  section  in  this  issue  of  The  Tohacco 
Situation,    Tlie  study  was  performed  as  part  of  the  work  on  tohacco  under 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 

Bm^Y,  TYPS  31   ■  ••     ■  . 

1950-51  5UT3l;lieS      ^  .  ... 

The  pros-oective  Burley  acreage  as  indicated  hy  farmers'  intentions 
on  March  1  is  T)laced  at  U01,000,  nearly  12  percent  lower  than  the  19^9 
harvested  acreage.    This  intended  acreage  is  ahout  95  percent  of  the  total 
allotment,  which  vrss  reduced  ahout  10  percent  helov;  that  established  for 
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I9H9,    The  percentage  cuts  in  acreage  from  last"  year  vrere  slightly  greater 
in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  I'^orth  Carolina  than  in  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  i-fhile 
little  change  is  indicated  in  Virginia  and  west  Virginia,    If  yields  per 
acre  should  "be  near  the  19^5-^9  average,  the  size  of  the  1950  crop  would 
"be  about  U95  million  pounds  conrpared  with  5^0  million  pounds  last  year. 

Carry-over  .of  Burley  on  Octoher  1,  I95O  (beginning  of  the  1950-51 
marketing  year),  is  expected  to  be  about  1,010  million  iDOunds — nearly 
U  percent  above  the  October  1,  19^^9»  carry-over  and  the  largest  on  record. 
The  prospective  195^-51  supply — carry-over  plus  production— is  likely  to 
be  around  1,505  million  pounds  compared  with  1,53^  million  for  19^9-50, 
Although  a  little  lower  then  last  year,  the  expected  1950-51  supplies  of 
Burley  are  likely  to  be  higher  than  for  any  other  year  in  history. 

Domestic  Use  and  Sgports 

During  the. current  marketing  year  (October  19H9-September  I950),  • 
domestic  use  of  Burley  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  Ug9  mil-, 
lion  pounds .  in  19^S-U9.    '''ith  cigarette  exnorts  dropping  off,  cigarette 
production  has  been  slightly  lovrer  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
Burley  marketing  year  than  in  the  corapatable  period  a  year,  earlier. 
Smoking  tobacco  output  gained  3  percent,  "but  plug  and  tvrist  chevring  manu- 
facture, were  dovm  almost  5  percent,  '  ... 

Burley  exports  during  the  current  marketing  year,-  seem  lilcely  to 
be  around  35  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight).    Although  lov.rer  than  the 
19^S-i+9  total,  of  U2  million  pounds,  they  would  still  be  the  third  or 
fourth  largest  on  record,    Burley  exports  in  the  6  months  ending  March  31* 
1950  (first  half  of  19^9-50  marketing  year),  totaled  a  little  over 
1^  1/2  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) — almost  U  million  pounds  less 
than  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Shipments  to  Germany,  the 
largest  single  destination  a  year  ago,  vrere  dovm  very  sharply,  but  sizable 
shipments  are  expected  to  be  made  v;ithin  the  next  few  months,  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Sweden,  and  Sgypt  got  larger  quantities  during  October  19^9- 
March  1950  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  19HS-U9,  but  Denmark,  Portugal, 
Uon-ray,  and  Mexico  got  les5«    "Tetherlands  had  received  less  than  a  year 
ago  by  the  end  of  March  but  v/ill  get  sizable  shipments  of  Burley  in  the 
next  few  monthsg    Combined  shipments  of  Burley  to  other  foreign  desti- 
nations were  approximately  the  same  in  both  periods, 

SCA  authorizations  to  participating  countries  for  Bu.ley  purchases 
from  July  1,  I9U9,  through  April  19^0  totaled  about  7  million  dollars, 
which  was  exoected  to  provide  for  purchases  of  roughly  23  or  2^  million 
pounds  on  a  farm-sales  weight  basis,    Germany,  Hetherlands ,  and  Belgium 
had  the  largest  single  authorizations, 

Burley  tobacco  exports  are  expected  to  continue  well  above  the  pre- 
war level  during  1950-51,    The  American- type  blended  cigarette,  vrhich 
includes  Burley,  is  favored  by  man^^  foreign  consumers.    There  may  be  some 
lowering  of  Burley  exoorts  in  1950-51  compeared  with  last  year  because  of 
smaller  EGA  assistance  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  participating 
countries  to  conserve  their  dollar  exchange. 
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Ta"ble  8.-  Burley  to'bacC'">,  type  31:    Doirestic  supplies^  disappearance,  and 
season  avercoa  price,  average  193'+-38,  annual  1939-1+9 
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1/  Year  ■beginning  October  1, 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 


Prices 

Growers  of  Burley  are  expected  to  receive  fairly  favorable  prices 
for  their  1950  crop.    The  crop  is  likely  to  be  sinaller  than  last  year  and 
the  requirements  for  cigarette  grades  will  continue  to  be  substantial. 
Smoking  tobacco  manufacture  may  increase  a  little  this  year.  Chewing 
tobacco  may  be  slightly  above  the  low  point  of  last  year,  but  the  long-term 
down-trend  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed.    The  1949  season  average  price  was 
45.2  cents  per  pound--4.9  cents  above  the  support  level.    The  price  support 
level  for  the  1950  crop  will  probably  be  higher  than  the  40.3  cent  support 
of  last  season.    Burley  parity  as  of  April  I5  was  49.2  cents  per  pound,  and 
90  percent  of  this  is  44.3  cents.    The  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates  may  be  lower  by  September,  vdiich  would  mean  a  proportionate 
lowering  of  the  Burley  parity. 

In  connection  with  the  price  support  program,  Burley  placed  under 
Government  loan  during  the  1949  marketing  season  totaled  about  39  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight).    This  represented  about  7  percent  of  the  crop. 
Both  quantity  and  proportion  placed  under  loan  in  the  1949  season  were  far 
lower  than  a  year  previous. 

During  the  past  4  seasons  (1946-49),    Government  loans  were  made  on 
321  million  pounds  of  Burley.    Burley  tobacco  still  under  loan  on  April  1 
totaled  approximately  I55  million  pounds  (farm-sales -weight  equivalent). 
Government  loan  stocks  in  terms  of  packed  or  redried  weight  nrot  course, 
less  than  the  farm- sales -weight  equivalent. 
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MAPYME,  TYPE  32 

19^0-^1  Supplies 

The  1950  prospective  acreage         Maryland  tobacco  as  indicated  by- 
March  1  farmers*  inLentions  is  52,000  acres- percent  larger  than  tne 
50,000  harvested  in  19^9*    Acied^^e  allotments  are  not  xn  effect  on  Maryland 
tobacco.    If  the  1950  yield  per  acre  shruld  be  near  the  i9^^'-V9  avorage 
(omits  extremely  low  yield  per  acre  of  19^5)?  "the  195*^'  ci-op  TOuld  be  about 
43  million  pounds.    This  wouDd  be  nearly  5  percent  alove  th^  19^9  crop  now 
estimated  at  kl  million  pjui-da.    The  only  previous  crop  to  exceed  the  pro- 
spective 1950  crop  was  the  46-million -pound  crop  of  19^6. 

Carry-over  of  Maryland  tobacco  on  October  1,  1950;  seems  likely  to 
be  near  60  million  pounds  compared  with  5^  million  last  October.  Such  a 
stocks  level  would  be  the  largest  for  October  on  record.  The  prospective 
1950-51  total  supply- -carry-over  plus  production- -may  be  over  100  million 
pounds  compared  with  95  million  pounds  for  19^9-50.  This  also  would  be  a 
record  high. 

Domestic  Use  ai^d  Exports 

The  major  domestic  outlet  for  Maryland  tobacco  is  in  cigarettes . 
For  the  period  October  19^9-Marcn  1950,  cigarette  manufacture  was  only 
slightly  lower  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Domestic  use  of 
Maryland  during  October  19^9 -Sept ember  1950  (the  marketing  year  as  a 
whole)  is  expected  to  be  close  to  23  million  pounds-- Just  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier.  ' 

Exports  of  Maryland  for  the  6  months  ending  March  31,  1950,  approxi- 
mated less  than  3  1/2  million  pounds    farm-sales  weight).    This  was  sharply 
lower  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    For  the  marketing  year  end- 
ing September  30,  the  total  exports  seem  likely  to  be  around  7  million 
pounds  compared  with  a  little  over  Q  million  in  19hd-^9'    Sv^itzerland  has 
been  taking  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  Maryland  tobacco  exports.  From 
October  19it-9  to  March  1950,  Switzerland  got  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  what  was  taken  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago .    France  took  some 
Maryland  tobacco  in  the  recent  6  months '  period  in  contrast  to  none  a  year 
earlier.    Belgitia  and  the  United  Kingdom  get  more,  but  quantities  going 
to  Germany  and  French  Nortxi  Africa  wore  smaller  than  m  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

Approximately  2  iiLllion  pounds  ''farm-sales  weight)  of  Maryland 
tobacco  were  authorized  by  the  EGA  for  participating  comtries  from  July 
19^9  to  mid-April.    France  and  French  possessions  were  given  approval  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total,  and  Netherlands,  Germany,  Bel{iium,  the 
IMited  Kingdom,  Denmark,  and  Norway  shared  the  remainder. 
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Table  9."-  Maryland- tobacco ;  type  32:    DoTnestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average- price ,  average  'J9::)k-^Q,  aimua.1  1939"^'9 
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1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision  0 


Prices 

Auction  marketing  of  1949  Maryland  tobacco  began  on  May  2  of  this 
year.    Quality  of  marketings  has  been  lower  than  last  year.    Sales  o^" 
5. 6, million  pouria,?  through  May  13  av  erapteo.  4S  ..5.  cents  per  pouind  compared'  with 
,52 X) cents  for  the  comparable  period  of  last  season.    Grovi/erG  received  an 
average  of  54.4  cents  per  pound  for  their. 1948  crop  as  a  whole,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  larger  1949  crop  will  average  somewhat  lower.    The  siipport 
price  for  the  1949  crop  is  4l.8  cents  per  po^^d,  which  is  90  perct^nt  of 
the  September  I5,  1949,  parity  price.    The  support  level  is  5  P'^Jrcent  low-  ^ 
er  than  for  the  1943  crop  because  of  the  decline  in  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  during  the  12  months  ended  last  September. 

'  '  Parity  prices  calculated  in  connection  with  the  1950  crop  of  Mary- 
land will  be  above  the  parity  prices  applicable  to  the  1949  crop  bsjause 
of  the  change  in  m.ethod  stipulated  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I949.  The 
April  15,  1950,  Maryland  parity  calculated  by  the  new  method  is  54.7  cents 
per  pound  or  7.5  cents  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  former  method 
were  still  in  use.    Price  supports  on  the  1950  ciop  will  be  set  at  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity  depending  on  tne  supply  position  of  Maryland 
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tobacco  as  detc ruined  in  accordance  vlth  the  legislation,    Ilaryland  tobacco 
is  not  bein-  /rov.ii  under  rarkoting  quotas  in  1950»    Tnen  produced  under 
quota,  price  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  is  mandatory.    If  ttie  supply 
level  of  Ilaryland  should  mke  it  recessary  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  proclaim  quotas  on  the  1951  crop  cf  Karylond  tobacco,  groovers  vdll 
vote  in  a  refertndun  as  to  vhetiier  they  apxjrove,    A  tvvc-thirds  raajority 
of  the  grov:ers  voting  imst  be  in  favor  of  a  quota  to  place  it  into  effect. 
If  a  quota  is  rejected  by  grov;ers,  bhen  under  the  1949    Act  no  price  sup- 
port can  b©  provided, 

GoverrjTient  loans  were  first  -jmde  on  Ilaryland  tobacco  last  year, 
v/hen  the  1948  crop  v/as  being  narketed  and  nearly  3  million  pounds  v,-ere 
placed  under  loan  by  gravers  ©    About  2  l/2  nillion  pounds  remained  under 
loan  as  of  April  1, 

The  Govermr.ent  loans  made  on  the  1949  crop  for  the  season  through 
May  13  totaled  about  3/5  million  pounds  or  11  percent  of  auction  sales 
in  that  period, 

FIRE-CURED,  TYPES  21-24 

1^50-51  Supplies 

The  prospective  acreage  of  fire-cured  tobacco  as  indicated  by 
reports  of  farmers'  inten^ions  on  lifcirch  1  is  placed  at  51,800  compared 
^vith  60,400  in  1949,    The  intended  acreage  accounts  for  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  acreage  allotment^  which  was  cut  about  13  percent 
belovf  the  1949  allotmen-.    The  probable  decrease  appeared  to  be  about 
10  percent  in  the  Virginia  t^'pe  and  15  percent  in  the  Kentuclcy-Tennessee 
t^pes.     If  yields  per  acre  should  be  near  those  of  recent  years,  the  size 
of  this  year's  crop  Tvould  be  about  58  million  pounds  compared  ^^dth 
72  million  pounds  last  year»  • 

Carry-over  of  fire-cured  tobacco  on  October  1,  1S50  (beginning  of'' 
the  1950-51  marketing  year),  v.all  probably  be  near  159  million  pounds  or 
about  2  million  pounds  more  than  on  last  October  Is    The  prospective 
1950-51  supply — carry-over  plus  production— is  likely  to  be  around  217  mil- 
lion pounds  or  5  percent  less  than  the  229  million  for  1949-50,  Supplies 
at  this  level  are  excessive  in  relation  to  anticipated  requirements. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


During  the  current  r^rketing  year,  October  1949-September  1950^, 
dom.estic  use  of  fire-cured  tobacco  is  estimated  at  a  little  belovr  the  35  m.il 
lion  pounds  in  1948--49,    The  major  domestic  outlet  for  firo*-curcd-is  snuff. 
The.  manufacture  of  snuff .  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  fireo'Cured 
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marketing  year  was  around  2  percent  leas  than  In  the  first  half  of  the 
preceding  year.  Snuff  consiunption  has  oeen  relatively  stable  for  many 
years  end  a  sharp  decline  does  not  seem  likely  in  the  year  ahead. 

Table  10.-  Fire-cured  tobacco,  types  21-24.    Domestic  supplies/  disappearance,  and 
season  average  price,  average  1934"38,  annual  1939-^9 


(farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

: Product ion 

*  Stocks' 

*  Oct  1 

•  • 

•  • 

:  Supply  : 

•  * 

Disappearance 

Total    ■'^^^lf<'  • 
■         :       2/  : 

1/ 

Exports  : 
,2/    •  t 

Average 
price  per 
pound 

:  •  Mil  lb 

Mil    ib  ' 

Mil  lb 

jyilJL*  ID 

.   Ml  J. .    J  D  . 

Mil  lb 

CentF! 

Av  lQ^i)--?8 

116  2 

IQk  2 

123.0 

53.2 

6q  8 

10  2 

1939  - 

'99'.'^ 

136.2 

235.6 

'J- 

^8.9 

10.6 

I9I+O 

:  106.5 

IUI.6 

2U8.1 

.  6i^.2 

45. 6 

18,6 

9.5 

19i^l 

69.7 

183.9 

253.6. 

69.0 

51.5 

17.5 

14,1 

19k2 

71.5 

l8l^.6 

256.1 

76.3 

60.7 

15.6  ' 

17.1 

19^3 

6k.9 

179.8 

2U.7 

71.2 

53.^ 

17.8 

23.4 

66.1 

173.5 

239.6 

;io7.8 

63.3 

24.5 

?8.3 

131.8 

190.1 

■  85.2- 

.37.6 

47. 6' 

31.5 

19h6  : 

108.9 

10k, 9 

213.8  " 

70.4. 

36.0 

34.4 

'  -26.0 

19^7       ■  : 

85.8 

229,2 

66,6 

36.3 

30.3 

-29.5 

19^8  : 

73.2 

162.6 

235..8  . 

78.6 

■  35.4  . 

43. 2' 

31.9 

19k9  2/  ■  : 

72,1 

157.2 

.  229.3 .. 

■<■■  29.8 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 


Fire-ciired  exports  may  total  between  30  and  35  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  during  the  current  maiketing  year  compared  with  43  million  , 
pounds  during  1943-49,  when  the  Government  export  subsidy  program  was  a  ■,  . 
factor.    During  October  1949-March  I950,  fire-cured  exports  were  over 
11  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  in  contrast  to  17  million  poimds  in. 
the  same  period    a  year  earlier; •  Most  western  European  countries  got 
smaller  amounts  of  both  Kentucky-Tennessee  and  Virginia  fire-cured  although 
shipments  of  Kentucky -Tennessee  fire-cured  tobacco  to 'Portugal  and  Egypt 
and  of  Virginia  fire-cured  to  England  and  Belgium  were  substantially  above 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.    Much  of  the  1949-5O  EGA-financed  fire-cured 
had  not  been  exported  by  March  1950. 

Procurement  authorizations  for  the  fire-cured  tobacco  approved  be- 
tween July  1,  1949 ^  and  the  end  of  April  provide  for  purchases  of  roughly 
24  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  fire-cured  tobacco.    The  largest 
quantities  were  authorized  for  France  and  French  possessions,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom,    Other  countries  sharing  in  the  authori-  ■ 
zations  were  Belgium,  Germany,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
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Prices 

Growers  of  fire- cured  tobacco  will  probably  receive  prices  above 
those  of  last  season  mostly  because  the  lev^el  of  price  support  will  be 
higher e    The  1950  price  si:pport  for  tire-cured  tobacco  will  be  at  75  per- 
cent of  the    Barley  loan  rate.    The  B'Jiriev  parity  coir.puied  in  accordance 
with  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  l.ikely  to  be  hignar  than  last  year 
and,  in  turn,  the  Bur  ley  loan  rate  based  oti  90  percent  of  the  appropriate 
parity  will  also  be  higher  than  last  season^s  loan  ratec 

All  types  of  firs-cored  tobacco,  ccmbined,  averaged  29^8  cents  per 
pound  for-  the  1949  crop  compared  with  31.9  cents  in  the  1948  season*  The 
Virginia  fire-cured  average  price  at  33 .3  cents  per  pound  was  a  record 
despite  the  lower  prices  on  a  considerable  number  of  grades s    Prices  of 
the  Kentucky-Tennessee  types  22  and  23  fell  to  30,6  and  25»1  cents  per 
pound,  respectively.    Type  22  (Eastern  District)  fire-cured  was  7  percent 
below  the  previous  year  and  type  23  (Kestern  District)  was  down  15  per- 
cent.   The  general  quality  of  the  latter  type  v/as  poorer  than  last  year 
and  below  averages 

Growers  placed  much  less  fire-cured  under  Government  loan  during 
the  1949  season  than  a  year  earlier  but  a  fairly  high  proportion  of  the 
type  23  was  delivered  for  loans.    Total  fire-ci;!red  that  went  under  loan 
amounted  to  18  2/3  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) a    During  the  past 
4  seasons  (1946-49),  Government  loans  were  made  on  nearly  119  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  fire-cured.    Fire-cured  still  ^onder  loan  in 
early  April    totaled  over  80  million  pounds  (farm-sales-weight  equivalent). 
The  Government  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-  or  dry-weight  basis  are,  of  course, 
less  than  the  farm- sales- weight  equivalent.  ' 

DARK  AIR-CURED,  TYPES  35-37 

1950-51  Supplies 

The  prospective  acreage  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  as  indicated  by 
farmers'  intentions  on  March  1  is  placed  at  28^100  compared  with  32,100  in 
1949.    The  intended  acreages  of  One  Sacker,  type  35,  ar-.d  Green  River,  t;7-pe 
36,  are  dovm  13  and  15  percent,  respectively,  from  last  year's  harvested 
acreages*    The  types  35-36  acreage  aTi.lotiiient  lor  1950  v^as  cut  13  percent 
below  that  of  1949 •    The  prospective  acreage  accounts  for  mere  than 
92  percent  of  total  allotment  for  types  35-36.    The  Virgitda  sun-cured, 
"type  37,  will  be  gi-own  under  acreage  allotments  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  years*    The  intended  acreage  of  this  "^ype  is  below  the 
total  acreage  allotment*    Compared  with  last  year's  har'/ested  acreage, 
t3rpe  37  may  be  down  2  l/2  percent^    If  yields  per  acre  should  be  near  those 
of  the  recent  5  years,  the  size  of  this  year's  fiark  air-cured  crop  (types 
35-37  combined)  would  be  about  31  million  pounds  compared  with  nearly 
36  million  last  year. 

Carry-over  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  on  October  1,  1950  (begirining 
of  the  1950-51  marketing  year) ,  will  probably  be  near  SO  million  pounds 
or  almost  6  million  pounds  above  that  of  October  1,  1949.    The  prospective 
1950-51  supply — carry-over  plus  production — seems  likely  to  be  approximately 
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the  same    as  the  110  mj.l?.irn  potiiids  :'o:-  ohe  currcn*  year*    The  increase 
in  carry-ovcr  v^ill  obov.t  offset  the  decr^iase  iu  pr  A-'.uction*    Supplies  of 
the  above  omovT.i:  are  the  second  highes:,  since  the  middle  thirties  and 
excessiie  in  relation  to  <:.nticdpatea  recnireii'.entsa 

Domestic  Use  and  E->:port^_ 

During  the  oiirrer.t  mar-ksting  year,  October  19.ij.9~S3pteirber  1950, 
Qomostic  use  of  dark  air-cv.rec'.  tobacco  is  expeotcd  tc  be  nearly  as  mucxh 
as  m  tlie  pre\doi;s  ^"sai-,  when  i"  amoonted  to  23  million  pounds.    The  1948- 
49  domestic  uf^e  of  dark  air- cured  tobat;co  -vas  che  oinallest  on  record. 
The  main  outlet  for  dark  aii- erred  is  in  cheering  tobacco,  which  duri;)g 
the  first  half  of  the  dark  air-'CUrec;  raark^tlng  vea..^,  -s^ras  running  a  little 
below    the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.    Kowerer,  since  the  first  of 
tne  year,  the  output  of  chewing  tobacco  has  made  :jo.ine  gains o 

Table  llr-  Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35-37:    Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  price,  avemge  1934-38, 

arnaa]..  1939-49 


(fa;;a-sales  wei-?:ht} 


Pro- 
' duct ion 

]  Stocks 
[    Oct,  1  ' 

• 

Ei 

sappearo.nc^7 

1/ 

2  Average 

Year  • 

Suppl-  : 

0 

Total 

i  Doinesti:; 

i  Exports 
L    ?J.  - 

; price  per 
pound 

:  liil*lb. 

Mil^lb, 

Kil,lb, 

Mil.  lb. 

MilJLb. 

Milclb. 

Cent,^ 

Average 
193  ,-38 

:  35.5 

62.8 

98.3 

39e0 

27»0 

12.0 

9.4 

1939 
il940 
].94l 
1942 
19/43 

:  44.2 
42.5 
1  31.5 
!  35.2 

:  30.0 

56.1 
65.6 

74.4 

64  0 

65.3 

ICOo 
108  .,1 

105. 9 

99-^2 

95.3 

34<»7 
33  »7 
4i<i9 
33.9 
37.6 

,  27.3 
29.0 

38,9 
29«8 

34 '4 

7.4 
4.7 
3.0 

4.1 
3.2 

7e3 

7*7 
12,0 
15.2 

27.2 

1944 
19^5 
1946 

1947  : 

'  44.9 

I  43.6 
:     49 « 6 
37c2 
34.8 

57.7 

60,4 

60,4 
72,7 

77.2 

102.6 

104.  c 

110.0 

109  »Q 
J.  j.2 . 0 

42*2 
43.6 
37.3 

-32.7 
37c? 

35.9 
30.5 
29*7 
26.3 

23r.l 

6.3 
13.1 
7.6 

6,4 
14.8 

23-^3 

25  V  2 

22,5 
25c8 

28.7 

1949  2/  i 

35.9 

74-- 

110.0 

28.2 

L/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

Exports  of  dark  air-'^ured  tobacco  are  partly  as  leaf  and  partly  as 
Black  Fatr    The  1949-50  exports  seem  likely  to  be  around  9  million  pounds 
(farm-saxes  v:eight} — doivn  sharply  frm  the  nearly  15  million  pounds  of 
1948-49,  when  the  Government  export  subsidy  prograni  operated  as  a  major 
factors    During  the  first  half  of  the  inarketing  year,  October  1949-March 
1950,  total  dark  air-cured  expor&s  were  25  percent  l^rs  than  in  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.    Shipments  of  One  Sucker  to  French  North  Africa  and 
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Kotherland.t  wore  fvulltrr,  o.  t  thcnc' to  Bcl-ium  ar.d  Ki.^uria  vrere  Ir-rQcr.^ 
Bol^ii  iii  also  'jot  u  c-vi"bnia.oticl  qaantjt;^'  of  Gieoa  Bivor  tobacco,  end  ohip- 
mentr;  of  thja  txi^u  to  the  Un?  tod  t  "n'  oorn  ■and  L"t;oria  were  lareer  thaii  in 
(.  ctolcr  H-'i;.''.  March  19^19.     i  (.Iherlands  d.'d  r,nt  t?.,ke  any  Green  :-  :ver  t^-pe  ■ 
in  contrast  to  eizablo  emoun-':c.  a  year  earlier,     :'n:.ted  States  exports  of 
Black  Fat  accoimtGd  for  39  percent  of  the  total  dark  air -cured  exports  on 
farm-sales  veighx  "casls  ourir.g  Octooer  19^:9  March  199^.    During  this  recent 
period,  Siiiallei  ouantities  went  to  Kicerie  and  French  E.^uatorial  and  \\'est 
Africa,  and  a  little  more  vor.t  to  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  approved  EGA  authorizations  for  dark  air  cured  tobacco  from 
Jul;.  19^9  to  mj.d  7\prll  1990  provided  for  over  3  million  pounds  ( f arm  ■ 
sale-  weit'ht).     France  .aid  French  nosseseions,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
■Netherlands,  combined,  received  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  authori- 
zation; and  Belgium,  Gormamy,  Norway,  and  Ireland  accounted  for  the 
remainder. 

.Price3_ 

Growers  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  will  probably  receive  prices 
for  thei'r  19:)0  crop  above  those  of  last  season  because  the  level  of  price 
support  will  be  higher.    The  1990  price  support  for  dark  air-cured  tobacco 
js  computed  at       2/3  percent  of  the  Burley  1  :o.n  rato.    llie  Eurley  parity 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9  is  likuly  to  be 
higher  than  last  year  and,  ii  turn,  tho  "'?urley  loan  rato  ba.-:ed  on  90  per- 
cent of  the  appropriate  parity  will  also  be  above  last  season's  loan  rate. 

All  types  of  dark  air-cured,  combined,  averaged  23.2  cents  per  pound 
for  the  I9I19  crop  compured  with  2c 9;  cents  in  the  19^6  season.    One  Sucker, 
'bype  39;  grov/ers  received  an  average  of  27.9  cents  p-^^r  pound--6  percent^ 
leas  than  the  previous  seaoon's  record,     'ilic  ISh',}  Green  F.iver  crop  brought 
a  season  average  price  of  27.6  cents  p^r  pound- -up  5  percent  from  the  19'^^o 
. season  average.    Ihe  Virginia  sun-cured,  type  37 ^  31-^  cents  per- pound  for 
..the  19'!9  sea«on--2  percent  loss  than  in  the  19^S  .veason. 

Growers  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  placed  less  than  half  as  much 
.under  Government  loan  as  in  the  19'^C  marketing  -season.    Total  19^9  dark 
air-cured  that  went  under  loan  amo-jnted  to  a-  little  over  h  million  pornds 
(farm  sali.s  weicht)o    Loan  (3  oil  varies  of  One  Sucker  comprised  about  11  per- 
cent of  the  crop;  of  Green  Eiver,  around  Id  percent  of  the  crop;  but  loans 
on  Virginia  sun-cured  were  negligible.    During  the  past  k  seasons  (19^6-^9), 
Govemiuent  loans  vure  liu^.dc  on  ^3  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  the 
dark  air-cured  typos.    Bark  air-cured  still  ^under  lean  aroiuid  April  1 
totaled  close  to  32  million  p':uiids  (farm-sales-weight  eojjivalent) ,  The 
Government  loan  otocks  on  a  packed-  or  dry-veight  basis  are,  of  course, 
less  than  the  farm-sales-weight  equivalent. 

GIGi\B  TCEAGCO 

1990-91  Supplies 

Filler;    ITie  prospective  acreage  of  continental  cigar  fjller  types 
as  Indicctud  by  farmers  on  Ilarch  1  is  placed  at  i+9,600--3  percent  larger 
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than  the  1949  harvested  acreage.    Both  the  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf,  type  41, 
and  the  Ohio  types  42-44  acreages  seem  likely  to  be  above  those  of  last 
year.    If  per  acre  yields  should  be  equal  to  the  1945-49  average,  produc- 
tion this  year  ivould  be  about  67  inillion  pounds  or  a  little  less  than 
last  yearns.    This  production  plus  the  expected  carry-over  next  October  1 
of  around  139  nillion  pounds  would  mean  the  1950-51  total  supply  vdll 
approxiri^ate  206  million  poundso    Supplies  of  41.-44  cigar  filler  for  the 
current  marketing  year  (1949-50)  totaled  200  million  pounds  and  ■vrere  the 
highest  in  5  years. 

The  Puerto  Rican  type  46  is  also  a  cigar  filler  type.    The  1949  crop 
has  been  estimated  at  28  million  pounds— -2  million  pounds  larger  than 
the  1948  crop,    Puerto  Rican  tobacco  is  planted  in  the  fall  and  mostly 
harvested  in  the  first  2  or  3  months  of  the  following  year.    Total  stocks 
of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  in  the  United  States  on  April  1  amounted  to 
about  29  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)— 12  percent  loiver  than  on 
April  1,  1949,    Stocks  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  in  Puerto  Rico  on  April  1 
were  about  23  million  pounds,  the  same  as  on  April  1  last  year^ 

Binder:    The  prospective  acreage  of  cigar  binder  types  as'  indi- 
cated by  farmers  on  March  1  is  placed  at  39, 600— a  2-percent  increase 
over  the  1949  harvested  acreage,    Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf,  type  51, 
acreage  may  show  a  lO-percent  increase;  but  the  Havana  Seed,  type  52, 
may  be  a  little  belov;  last  year*s  harvested  acreage«    A  4— percent  increase 
v;as  indicated  in  the  Northern  Wisconsin,  typo'  55,  but  a  decrease  of 
5  percent  may  occur  in  tlie  Southern  "^'"isconsin,  typo  54»    No  change  was 
indicated  for  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed,  type  53 •  If 
per  acre  yields  for  the  combined  binder  types  are  the  same  as  the  1945-49 
average,  1950  production  vdll  be  close  to  61  million  pounds,  and  almost 
the  same  as  last  year,^    It  seems  probable  that  binder  carry-over  next 
October  I'will  be  near  127  million  pounds  or  about  4  million  above  that 
of  October  1,  1949,    This  carry-over  plus  the  production  in  prospect  this 
year  vdll  pro-\?-ide  total  supplies  for  1950-51  of  around  188  million" pounds- 
or  about  2  to  4  million  pounds  above  each  of  the  preceding  2  years* 

Wrapper;    Prospective  acreage  of  cigar  v/rapper,  types  61-62,  for 
1950  is  dovm  11  percent  from  last  year  with  all  of  the  decrease  taking 
place  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  type  61e    The  indicated  typo  61  acreage 
of  8,600  compares  with  10,500  harvested  acres  in  1949;  while  the  Georgia- 
Florida,  type  62, " indication  at  5,300  acres  is  200  more  than  last  year* S 
harvested  acreage*     If  per  acre  yields  are  equal  to  the  1945-49  average, 
total  wrapper  production  this  year  Virill  be  about  14  million  pounds  — 
an  18-pcroent  drop  from  the  record  1949  level.     Carry-over  of  domestic 
wrapper  on  July  1  vdll  be  up  sharply  compared  vdth  last  year  and  may  top 
21  million  pounds.    This  would  be  botv/een  4  and  5  million  pounds  above 
stocks  of  July  1, '1949,  and  the  largest  oh  record.     The  1950-51  supplies, 
despite  the  smaller  prospective  1950  crop,  may  total  close  to  35  million 
pounds  compared  with  the  pre-'icusre. cord  of  33  3/4  million  for  1949-50. 
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Ta"ble  12,-  Ciger  tolDacco,  types  Ul-62:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance 
and  season  average  price,  average  193^-3^«  annual  1939-^9 

( farm-sales  vrei/^lat)  


Year  and 
type 


Total  filler  types 
Ul-UU  2/ 

Average  193^^-33 
1939 

19 

19  Ul 
I9U2 
I9U3 

19U5 
19 '46 
19^7 

19  Us 
19  U9  1/ 

Total  iDinder  types 
-  51-56 

Average  193^-3^ 
1939 

i9Uo 
19  Ul 

19  U2 
I9U3 

19  UU 
19U5 
19  U6 
19U7 
19  Ug 
19U9  3/ 

Total  vnra-DTDsr  types 
61-62' 
Average  I93U-3S 

1939 
I9U0 

19  Ul 

19  U2 

I9U3 

19  uu 

.  19  U5 
19U6 
19U7 

19  Us 

19^  If 


°   Stocks  ! 
Production'Octolier  1! 

 i     1/  _  ; 


Supply 


^  Disappearance  i  Average 
■  year  "beginning' price  pe 
1/   r  pound 


October  1 


Mil,  rbc   Mil,  l"bo    Mil.  Ib^ 


Us,  9 

63,1 

6U,7 
7lo2 

53cg 
U7.0 

5S.S 

^9c9 
6U,U 
63.2 
70cS 
6s,o 


Mil,  lb. 


S.U 

11. u 

9.5 

iC.l 

9.2 
10.0 

11.3 
11.2 

12.5 

I3c5 
i5oi 
17.1 


159  o9 

20gcS 

5U0U 

iUl,9 

205,0 

5U-0 

151  oO 

215.7 

5S-7 

157.0 

22S,2 

6leU 

166,  s 

220,6 

67oO 

153  c  6 

200e6 

55c2 

iU5cU 

20U.2 

61.3 

li^2,9 

192,  S 

6Ua 

12s,  S 

193,2 

71c  0 

122,2 

1S5.U 

61.7 

123.7  ■ 

WU,5  . 

62,6 

131.9 

199.9 

llcS 

10  a 

13.6 

12.7 
13c2 
13  =  0 

1^4.3 
l^'-,7 
13.6 

13>U 
iU,5 
16^6 


20,2 

21.5 
23,1 
22, S 
22*U 
23,0 
25.6 

25c9 
26.1 

26.9 

2Q.6 

33.7 


9»3 

7o9 

10.  U 

9c6 

g.7 

10-9 

12.3 
12.7 
12,  U 

I3c0 


Cents 


10,  U 

11.7 

12  cO 

12,5 
13.2 

IS,  6 

iq.5 
3^.0 

32oS 

30.6 

25, s 
26,2 


Ul,g 

165.1 

206.9 

6o„5 

12,5 

63.3 

116,6 

179.9 

U5,o 

16.6 

67.9 

I3^c9 

202. S 

66  a 

lU,5 

61.6 

136.7 

19S,3 

6o„U 

i6e9 

^5.2 

I37c9 

193-1 

66,U 

20,U 

5icO 

126„7 

177c  7 

69.2 

30.3 

57.2 

10S,5 

165.7 

63.U 

30.9 

62.1 

,  102,3 

l6U,U 

60,9 

U7.7 

73.S 

103.5 

177.3 

19U,0 

53o6 

52,7 

70o3 

123.7 

6S,2 

U3oU 

59.7 

125c  S 

iS5c5 

62,2 

U1.2 

61.5 

123-..3 

ISUeS 

35.9 

7gc3 

67.7 

77.6 

132,1 

167.7 
196,1 

197.3 
23U.0 
296.0 
27^.0 
236.0 


stocks  end  disappearance  for  types  56.  61,  and  62  are  as  of  July  1^ 
A  small  quantity  of  type  U5  for  1939  and  19UO  not  included. 
Preliminary. 
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Use  and  Export 3  ■  - 

The  major  dcmestic  use  of  cigar  to'bacco  Is  iu  ci^arr;,  "hut  a  sutatan- 
tiPl  quantity  of  ooiae  grades  of  the  binder  types  is  also  uned  in  scrap 
chewing.    Both  cigar  cons unipt ion  and  oaoput  of  aciap  cheving  for  October 
19U9-I/arch  19^0  (firat  half  of  19^*9 -50  marketing  year)  were  about  k  per- 
cent less  then  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    During  the  first  quarter 
of  1950 ^  cigar  cons 'Jiapt ion  and  scrap  chewing  output  showed  some  improvement 
and  were  closer  to  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier.    Cigar  leef  exports  during 
October  19^9"March  195^  were  much  less  than  the  unusually  large  quantity 
shipped  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.    During  the  19^8-^9  crop  year,  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  Puerto  Rlcan  tobacco  is  included  in  the  total  cigar 
tobacco  exoorts .    Exports  of  cigar  tobacco  except  Puerto  Rican  were  more 
than  doable  those  of  any  previous  year. 

The  total  disappearance  of  cigar  filler  tobacco  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  3^  seems  likely  to  be  around  6I  million  pounds  corirpared  with 
63  million  in  19^3-i<-9.  Binder  disappearance  in  19^9-50  will  probably  be  k  or 
5  million  pounds  less  than  the  62  million  pounds  of  19^i6-^i-9.    The  disappearance 
of  domestic  shade-grown  wrapper  during  July  1949-Jurie  1950  is  expected  to  be 
a  little  lower  th£n  the  13  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year. 

During  October  19^9"^^&i"ch  1950  ^  cigar  tobacco  exports  to  Germany  and 
Denmark  have  been  much  smallei'  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  How- 
ever, more  went  to  French  North  Africa,  the  Philippines,  and  Belgium. 

EGA  authorizations  to  participating  countries  for  United  States  cigar 
tobacco  from.  July  19^1-9  through  ApriZ.  I95O  provided  for  around  9  ml  Q ion 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight).    Germany  and  French  North  Africa  were  granted 
three-fourths  of  the  total,  and  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom  shared  in  the  remainder. 

Prices 

Pennsylvania  growers  received  an  a,verage  of  26. h  cents  oor  pomid  for 
their  19^9  crop- -practically  the  same  as  the  previous  season  average.  Ohio 
filler,  types  k2'kh,  brought  an  average  of  25  cents  per  pound- -nearly  9  per- 
cent more  than  the  19'+'3  season  average.    Connecticut  Valley  binder  types 
sold  for  less  in  the  19^9  season  than  in  1943.    Broadleaf  averaged  53  cents 
per  pound  in  the  latter  year- -7  cents  below  a  j'-ear  earJ.ier.    The  Broadleaf 
average  price  was  reduced  by  lower  prices  for  part  of  the  crop  damaged  by 
hail.    Havana  Seed,  type  52,  prices  averaged  only  kl.S  cents  for  the  19^9 
crop  compared  with  62.3  cents  for  the  19^8  crop.    The  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania Havana  Seed,  type  53 ^  season  average  was  22  cents  per  pound  for 
the  19^9  crop--3  certs  le^s  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  Southern 
Wisconsin,  type  "^h,  tobacco  brought  an  average  price  of  23  cents  per  poijind-- 
fi'actionally  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  Northern  Wisconsin,  type  55 ^ 
averaged  28  1/2  cents  for  the  19k9  crop--5  1/2  cents  higher  than  the  19^8 
season  average.    The  19^9  crop  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade -gro-v/n,  type  6I, 
averaged  $2.50  per  pound  and  Georgia-Florida  shade-grown,  type  62,  averaged 
$2.10  per  pound.    Average  prices  of  both  cigar  wrapper  t^.'^jes  dropped 
ih  percent  below  those  of  a  j-ear  earlier,  when  they  were  the  secdnd  highest 
on  record. 
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Parltj'-  pilcea  of  the  cif^ar  types  as  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  Agilcultiiral  Act  of  19^i-9  a^e  generally  higher  then  those  calculated 
under  the  old  method,    liidei'  the  19^9  Act,  the  19J0  support  prices  for 
the  cigar  tobacco  t^-pes  (ico.ndatory  price  supports  do  not  apply  to  t;;/pes 
61  and  62)  inay  range  frora  75  to  90  perceiit  of  parity  depending  on  the 
supply  position  of  tnese  types.    The  cigar  tooacco  types  are  net  vjider 
marketing  quotas  in  1950.    V.lien  uiidev  marketing  quotas,  a  price  support 
at  90  percent  of  parity-  is  mandatory.    The  19!:;0  price  supper r,c  for  the~ 
cigar  types  are  likely  to  "be  quite  a  "bit  ahove  those  for  "che  19^9  crop. 

Price  support  operaoTons  were  carried  out  on  Connecticut  Valley 
hinder  for  the  first  time  on  the  19^9  crop.    Loans  were  made  on  ahout 
3  l/k  million  pounds ^  the  great  "bulk  of  which  was  the  type  52  Havana  Seed. 
Goveminent  loans  on  the  19^^-9  ci-op  of  Wisconsin  to'bacco  were  much  smaller 
than  last  year.    On  April  1,  the  Wisconsin  tohacco  ir.dei  lean  totaled  about 
2  2/3  of  a  million  pounds,  of  which  only  about  600,000  pounds  were  fron  the 
19l-:-9  crop .    As  of  April  1 ,  no  loans  had  yet  been  made  on  the  19^9  crop  of 
Puerto  Eican.    Government  loans  over  the  past  3  peasons  on  Puerto  Eican 
tobacco  totaled  27  3/^  million  pounds,  of  which  legs  than  k  3/^  million 
poijnds  remained  by  April  1,  19f;0. 


Table  13.-  Tax-paid  withdravrals  of  tobacco  products  in  the  IMited  States, 
calendar  years  19^8  and  19^9?  and  January-March  19^9-50  l/ 


Calendar,  year 

:  Jar 

:uary -March 

Products 

1949  • 

« 

Cnange 

• 

•   1950-  ■  0 

t  • 

t  ' 

hange 

M-Mlion 

Million 

Percent 

Million 

Million  ? 

ercent 

Small  cigarettes 

3^8,730 

352,315 

+1,0 

8U,5V.) 

86,998 

+2.9 

Large  cigarettes 

0.7 

o.g 

+li^.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

Large  cigars 

5.587 

-3.3 

•1,307 

1,293 

-11 

Small  cigars 

:  90 

82 

-8.9 

21 

18 

-ii^.3 

Snuff  2/ 

kl.h 

kl .  2 

-0.5 

9.6 

-7.7 

Manufactured  tobacco 

2/ 

199.7 

19^.0 

-2.9 

.  J^9.o 

+7.9 

IJ  Based  on  sales  of 
2/  Million  pounds. 

revenue  ntamps ,  and  includes  products 

from  Puerto 

P.ico. 

Compiled  from  reports 

of 

Intemal 

Eevenue . 
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Tatle  l^s-  Acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  "by  types, 
average  193^3^*  annual  19^9-5^  snd  percentages 


;  i  :Percentage  change 

193U-^g;19Uq  l/:iq50  2/:l93U«3g  :  19^  to 

. to  1950  ,  IP50 

•  _____  e       -  •  


ThOUe 

Thou^ 

Thou, 

!  acres 

acres 

acres 

•r  ercen  0 

Jrerc  enxi 

Total  liue-curea,  types  11—1'+: 

!  Bb3,l 

935.4- 

9'^'-9«D 

+1»5 

Old  and  Kiddle  Belt,  type  11 

'  327.1 

332.0 

339,0 

+3.6 

+2.1 

■^07  0 

—  X  .  V-' 

South  Carolina,  t;^'pe  I3 

:  155o7 

igs.o 

190.0 

+22,0 

+ia 

'     fix  7 

n  1  U 

XXX  »  M- 

Xi_p  •  0 

+?  0 

Total  firp-cureda  tvnes  21-2U: 

60  U 

Rl  g 

^  X,  0 

-61  7 

-1^-2 

Virginia,  type  21 

•  23,1 

10.7 

9.5 

-5S.9 

-11.2 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  type  22 

76.7 

2g,g 

-62,5 

-15»5 

KentuclQ'-  and  Tennessee,  type  23 

;  32cU 

15.5 

l3cU 

-5g«6 

-13.5 

Henderson,  type  2k 

!.  3.0 

.1 

.1 

-96,7 

.0 

Burley,  type  3I 

:  3^7c2 

^53.^ 

Uoi.o 

+15.5 

-11.6 

Ma-rvland.  tvDe  "^2 

fso  0 

^s?  0 

+Ul  7 

+U  0 

Total  dark  air- cured,  types  35-37^ 

U2,0 

32.1 

2g.l 

-33a 

-12.5 

1  TOO 

'  iy»y 

X  /  „4 

-de  ,  1 

T  li 

— 

>  X090 

a  7 

F;'^  7 

tIl  7 

virgmiE.  ouii— cureci|  ojrpe  i 

3«3 

3.9 

•rl.Oa<- 

Total  cigar  tiller,  types  41— M-M-; 

!  3o='0 

44-,  3 

45,  b 

+20, U 

+2.9 

Pennsylvania  Seedleaf,  type  M-1  1 

23.1+ 

37.6 

38. H 

+6U.1 

+2.1 

Miami  Valley,  types  U2-U^ 

IU.6 

7 

7  P 

RO  7 

+7  R 

Total  cigar  "binder,  tyoes  51-56: 

'1/  29,9 

3^.8 

39.6 

+32oU 

+2.1 

Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf,  type  51 

7*2 

g.g 

9.7 

+3^o7 

+10.2 

Conns  Valley  Havana  Seed,  tyoe  52 

g  ^ 

g  7 

+R  "^  7 

-2  U 

H,  Y,  and  Pa,  Havana  Seed,  type  53  ' 

.7 

1.0 

1.0 

+1+2,9 

.0 

Southern  ^'fi scons  in,  tyne  5^ 

8.9 

0  ,  X 

7 

northern  Wisconsin,  tyoe  55 

1  6.7 

12.0 

12.5 

+g6.6 

+U.2 

Georgia  and  Florida  Sun-grown,  type  5^37  1»0 

.0 

oO 

,0 

.0 

Total  cigar  wapper,  types  6I-62: 

go9 

i5o6 

I3c9 

+56.2 

-10.9 

Conn,  Valley  Shade-grovm,  t:;pe  61 

10.5 

g,6 

+36.5 

-ig.i 

Ga,  and  Pla,  Shade-gro^m,  type  62 

2.6 

5a 

5c3 

+103. s 

+3.9 

Louisiana  Perique,  type  72 

:  .3 

.3 

»3 

,0 

.0 

Total  all  types 

1,501.3  1,630,3  1-521.9 

+5.^ 

-3.0 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/    Farmers'  intentions  as  of  March  1, 

3/    Includes  a  small  amount  of  type  U5  supnlanted  "by  type  56. 
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J.C1.UJ.G    X  J 

;  9ko- 

IdZni  ic 

49  ^."^Ith  per 

centages 

(-•fie  ±y^^  jV; 

Q T-\ >-i  IIQ  1 

clililUcLJ. 

Calendar 
year 

Cash 

receliros 

• 
• 

• 

Tohsoco  as 
c  en'*"  age 

a  per- 

of  " 

Llvestcck 
and 
t)rc  duct  3 

:P11  ciops! 

«  > 

Total  fcra  : 

Tobacco  l/:Ail  crops  : 

Total  cash 
receipts 

Mil. 
dol. 

Kil . 
dol . 

Mi  J  . 
do  l  . 

Mil. 
dol. 

Percent 

Percent 

Av. 

1935-39 

4,555 

3,427 

7,982 

274 

8.0 

^  4 

19^0  .  , 

4,893 

•3,471 

8,364 

242 

'7.0 

2.9 

191^1 

.  6,465 

4,716 

ll,l3l 

323 

6.8 

2.9 

19U2  : 

9,04i 

6,331 

15  372 

476 

3.1  . 

19^3  : 

11, 45 4 

7,960 

19,434 

539 

6.8 

2.3 

19I+U  . 

11,322 

•9,038 

20,360 

690 

7.-6 

3.4 

19i^5  : 

^11,982 

9,538 

21,520 

090 

9.4 

4.2 

19^6 

13,699 

11,165 

24,564 

970 

8.7' 

3.9 

191+7 

16,510 

13,504 

30,014 

1,033 

7.6    •  . 

3.4  ■ 

194.3  2/ 

17,060 

13,485 

30.545 

945 

7.0 

3.1 

19^9  2/  ! 

14,951 

•12,566 

27,517 

904 

7.2 

3.3  . 

. Percentage  change 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per-  ■ 
■  cent 

Per- 
cent 

Av.  1935-  ' 

39  to  igks 

J  +22S 

+267 

'  .  -^245 

+230 

19 US  to 
19U9 

-.12 

-  7 

-  10 

-  4 

1/  Calendar  year  receipts  are  derived  from  parts  of  tvo  crop  years  and 
.should  not  oe  confused  with  the  value  of  a  particular  year's  production. 
2/  Prelimjrary . 
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Table  l6.-  Production  of  nanufactured  tolDacco  in  the  Ifciuod  Gt.ates,. 

for  specj-fied  periods 


period 

Chewing 

Smokin'5;  : 

Snuff ' 

■  Twist  * 

• 
* 

Fine -cut ' 

• 
• 

Scrap  1/ 

;  Total 

1/  : 

■  Mil.  . 

:  It. 

Mil. 
lb.  . 

Mil.' 
lb.  - 

Mil. , 

Ib^ 

Mil.' 
lb. 

Mil:.  ■ 

lb. 

.  Mil., 
lb. 

Av  . 

1925-29 
Av. 

,1935-39 

IOI+.5 

8.8 

6,2 

77^ 

196.9 

161.1 

.39.6 

56.6 

6.0 

h.Q 

if3.8 

111 . '+ 

195.3 

37.3 

1940 
1941 
19^+2 
19^3 

48.  S 
50.2 
5^.3 
58.9 
61.7 

5.6 
5.6 
6.0 

6.3  ■ 
6.5. 

4.2 

5.1 

4.5 
i^.l 

it2.9 

^0.3 
51-4 
52.9 

101.5 

105.1 

113.7 
121.1 
125.2 

205.1 

197.7 
175.7 
162.8 

139.9 

:37.9 
39.6 
41.0 
43.2 
42.0 

19^5 
19i^6 

1947 
19^*3 

19  ^+9 

59.7 
51.8 

^7.3 
^5.3 

4-1.9 

6.7 
5.8 
5.2 
5.6 
5.0 

4.0 

3.8 
•3.8 
3.2 
2.8 

47«7 
1^-6.1 
1+2.2 
42.1 
39.7 

118.1 
107.5 
98. 5 
96.2 
90 . 0 

168.5 
106..  4 
104,7 

107.6 

lOO .  1 

43.8 
39-4 
39.2 
40.8 
40.9 

0  an ,  -KBr « , 

±^'+9 

9.0 

.6 

9.6 

oh  ^ 

1  n  )t 
J.U  . '+ 

Jan . -Mar  = 

1950 

10.3 

1.4 

•  .7 

10.2 

22.6 

26.6 

9,6 

Percentage 

change 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent  . 

cent 

cent 

Jan .-Mar. . 

19^9 
to  ; 
Jan . -Mar . . 

1950 

+5.1 

-6.7 

+16.7 

+6.2 

+5.1 

/ 

+3.6 

-7.7 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Intemal  Revenue. 

1/'  Breakdown  of  smoking  and  scrap  prior  to  I93I  is  estimated. 
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Table  17.-  TotacGO  manufactures:    llet  sales,  costs  and  expenses,  net  Income, 

and  profit    ratDos,  by  quarters,  19^7~^9 


profits  in 

:      profits  as 

.  Costs, 

:  Net 

cents 

pex 

:  percentage  of 

Year 

expenses , 

income 

tLU  JLJ.cli 

:  stocl-cholders '  'equi 

and 

.  ijet  : 

and 

sale 

0 

:  ty  (annual  Dasis) 

quar- 

' sales-  : 

other 

Before 

A       A  4-'*  -U  ^  «. 

:  At  ter 

Before 

:  After 

:  ijeio^e  . 

AI  ter 

ter 

deduc- 

Federal 

:Feaeral 

Federal 

:Fsderal 

t  i?ea.exa±: 

i?  scierax 

i  tiions 

income 

: income  ; 

incom© 

: income 

:  income  : 

income 

J                5  taxes 

jtaxps  ( 

taxes 

I  taxes 

:  taxes  : 

taxes 

:M1 1 . 

Mil . 

Kll. 

Mil. 

CLOJL . 

dol. 

1  : 

5S6 

5i^6 

40  ' 

24 

6.3 

4.1 

J.4 .0 

ft  ft 
0.0 

2  : 

667 

626 

h\ 

25 

0.1 

3.7 

1^  .2 

•5  ' 

c  jj5 

Oj  1 

M-O 

0.7 

4.2 

17.2 

10.8 

k  : 

51 

31 

4 .  4 

18.8 

11.2 

Year  ; 

109 

6.7 

4.1 

16.6 

10.1 

19hS  : 

1  : 

692 

6U6 

i;6 

6.6 

4.0 

TOO 

2  : 

733 

731 

52 

:>j 

4  2 

18  0 

11  6 

3  : 

352 

769 

83 

0 ,  i 

2o.O 

11.6 

k  : 

75^ 

678 

76 

46 

1x1 .  X 

0.  X 

25.0 

15.6 

Year  : 

3,081 

2,82U 

257 

159 

8.3 

5.2 

22.0  . 

13.7 

19^9  : 

1  : 

702 

6U8 

3li 

7.7 

4.8 

18.4 

11.6 

2  : 

782 

718 

39 

8  2 

^  0 

20.8 

12.8 

3  : 

812 

7^3 

69 

^3 

8.5 

5.3 

22.0 

13.6 

k  : 

765 

702 

63 

3.2 

5.7 

19.6 

12.4 

Year  : 

3,061 

2,311 

250 

156 

8.2 

5.1 

20.2 

12.6 

Compiled  and  adapted  from  Quarterly  Industrial  Financial  Report  Series  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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PM.A.^  STUDY  0?  PRICES  0?  riJW:~QmW  TOBACCO.'  TYPES  ll(a)-].3  l/ 

S)imrnary  ■  '  ■ 

There  if  a  great  c3eaj.  o.t  iniurest  on  the  par'o  of  growers  >  warehous8- 
men,  and  ot,n.ers  connected  with  the  tobacco  trade  in  price  differences 
anong  the  fiiis-  cured  tj-^pec  of  tooacoo.    Flue-cured  prices  are  being  studied 
as  pai^t  of  a  R&search  and  Marketing  Act  project  in  progress  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Econoniics.    Mo  conclupions  have  been  drawn  concerning  the 
influence  of  factors  that  may  account  for  the  price  differenceso    It  is 
useful,  however,  to  show  the  extent  of  th»'-?e  differences,  both  among  types 
and  within  uypws,  during  the  course  of  a  season.    This  study  suianiarizos 
these  differences  for  the  yeaie  lS*45"49o 

Fluc-cured  tobacco  3.s  grovnri  in  the  coastal  States  from  southern 
Georgia  and  northern  Florida  as  far  north  as  central  Virginia.    This  belt 
is  divided  into  5  regions,  which  each  produces  a  related  type  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco.    Type  14, ■  Georgia    flue- cured  tobacco,  is  grown  in  southern 
Georgia  and  northern  Florida;  type  13,  South  Carolina  and  Border  North 
Carolina  flue-cured,  is  produced  in  eastern  South  Carolina  and  southeastern 
North  Carolina  J  typtj  12,,  Ea.3tern  i lue-cureds  in  eastern  North  Carolina;  type 
11(b),,  Middle  Belt  flue-  cured,  in  con-Lral  North  Carolina;  aM  type  11  (a), 

Old  Belt  f lu.e- 'Caredi,  is  pjx-d'^iccd  in  westsrn  North  Carolina  and  Virginiao 

The  5  types  of  flue-cured  tobacco  are  graded  at  the  auction  markets 
according  to  Goverrment  quality  standards.    Th^-^se  standards  classify  tobacco 
of  each  type  into  approxjjnately  120  grade  designations*    It  is,  therefore, 
possible  to  maKe  a  selection  of  grades  for  price  comparisons  among  types* 
The  differences  in  prices  for  the  individual  types  of  flue-cured  are  more 
accurately  :.nc3,surea  by  comparing  prices  for  an  individual  grade  or  a  group 
of  identical  graders  among  types  than  xvhsn  ovsr--all  season  averages  for  the 
■individual  types  are  cojapared  Ki.th  one  another. 

There  are  two  important  aspects  of  flue-cured  prices  that  are  given 
attention  in  this  phaire  of  the  study.    One  is  that  the  price  of  the  same 
United  States  grade  may  differ  appreciably  from  one'  type  of  flue-  cured 
tobacco  to  anocher.    Tha  other  is  that  the  price  of  a  United  States  grade 
may  vary  over  a.  wide  range  in  mai-'ketc;  of  a  single  type  during  the  course  of 
a  marketing  season.    Such  price  comparirons  for  the  5- year  period  and  for 
the  1949  se^fcoii  are  shown  in  tables  I  and  II  and  in  the  charts  on  page  41, 

■  During  the  5-year  period,'  1945-49,.  prices  of  selected  grades  2/  in"  ' 
type  11(^1)  or  type  12  ranked  highest  most  frequently,  while  those  in  type  11(a) 


1/  .A  gtunmary  of  some  preliminary  findings  x 
2/  .See  not es  on  grade  selections  on  page  U5e 
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or  type  I3  most  freq'jencly  ranked  lovresi,.  This  relationship  of  prices 

for  the  U  typecj  3/    of  fluc-cured  tobacco  studied  hold  for  all  quality 

groups  for  both  tiie  season  as  a  whole  and  ior  the  weekly  average  prices 
during  a  season o 

The  highest  week?.y  prices  occurred  most  frequently  between  the 
seventh  and  fourteenth  weeks  during  the  marketing  season  for  types  li(a)-13, 
and    the  lowest  either  di;ring  the  first  5  v^eeks  or  last  5  weeks  of  the 
season.    Some  have  attributed  the  low  prices  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
marketing  seajon  to  special  conditions  during  those  parts  of  the  season. 
It  was  thought  that  prices  were  low  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  possibly 
because  purchasing  companies  had  not  yet  fully  appraised  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  flue-  cured  crop  and  were  low  at  the  end  of  t.he  reason  because  of 
buyers'  making  final  adjustments  in  their  purchases  for  the  season^  An 
evaluation  of  the  ranking  of  prices  by  types  during  the  weeks  when  all 
U  t3'-pes  were  marketed  smultaneously  showed  conclusively  that  prices  during 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  marketing  reason  were  not  lowest  primarily 
because  of  special  conditions  affecting  those  parts  of  the  season* 

Season  Average  Price  U./ 

In  making  price  comparisons,  grades  have  been  assigned  to  3  quality 
groups:    Better,  Mediim,  and  Poorer o    For  the  methods  used  in  selecting 
grades,  see  notes  on  page  45 o 

In  I949,  type  11(b)  season  prices  were  higher  than  those  of  other 
types  in  the  Better  and  Mvsdium  gr;-ups^  and  type  12  season  prices  were 
highest  in  the  Poorer  grcup.    Type  13  season  prices  were  lowest  in  the 
Better  and  Medium  groups,  and  type  11 (a)  season  prices  were  lowest  in  the 
Poorer  gro^ip,. 

During  the  5-year  period,  1945--49,  type  11(b)  season  prices  of  Better 
grades  and  of  Medium  grades  were  highest  for  3  years,  and  type  12  prices 
of  Poorer  grades  were  highest  for  U  years c 


3/  Prices  of  types  11(a),  11(b),  12,  and  13  tobacco  .have  been  compared. 
Prices  of  type  'iU  tobacco  have  been  omitted  because  it  is  marketed  loose 
instead  of  tied  in  hands o  Because  of  this  difference  in  the  form  in  which 
type  14  tobacco  is  markoted,  it  has  consistently  sold  for  less  than  the 
same  grades  of  the  other  4  flue-cured  types ^  Since  it  is  not  practical 
to  separate  this  influence  from  other  factors  that  may  operate  to  cause 
price  differences, type  14  tobacco  was  excluded  from  this  study* 

Jt/  Season  average  price  used  in  this  study  is  the  simple  average  of  season 
prices  of  individual  grades  for  each  type  in  each  quality  group.  The 
individual  grade  prices  are  from  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
They  are    based  on  a  sample  of  auction  bids  from  representative  markets  and 
are  weighted  by  price  and  quantity.    Season  average  prices  are  referred  to 
hereafter  as  season  prices » 
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Lov/cst  pricen  of  tL  ■!  Letter  group  oocurrod  in  typo  13  for  3  of 
the  5  years,  lo7/est  prices  of  the  Modivnn  ;-;roup  v/ere  in  type  11(a)  for 
4  years,  and  lov.^ct  prices  of  th,  Poorer  j^roiro  occurrod'.in  t;j.'po  .11(9.) 
for  all  5  ^'-oars© 

Table  I»    Scaso::  averi'.fe  prices,  groups  o.i"  soleotcd  grades 
of  flue~c\ired  tobacco  for  typos  11(a) -13, 
and  pjercentago  comparisons 


Season  average  price 
(Cents  per  pound) 


Season: 


Season  average  price  ..as  per- 
centage of  t;yT*2s  11(a) -13 
average  l/ 

■  Type 


n(a)  ; 

11(h)  : 

12 

^JLl(a).J 

11(b) 

:     12  : 

13 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents  : 

Percent 

Forccnt 

Percent 

Percent 

Better 

g:  ades 

1949  ; 
1948  : 
1947  : 
1946  : 
1945  : 

64,40 
65,25 
57,90 
53.95 
48,65 

64,05 
66,10 

:;7,70 

GO  ,  30 

64,05 
65,75 

57^05 
63,55 

43  0  20 

* 

63^20  ; 
65  0.25  : 
57,10  ! 
63,30  : 
46,30  ! 

L  )0,4 

99,5 
100,8 

nr.:  n 

lOlol 

101,-2 
100  c  3 
100  o  4 
98,2 
102.6 

99,8 

100,2 
99,3 
103.0 

100  o  2 

98,5 

99.5 
99,4 
103,4 
96,2 

XT        T  J 

llo  dium 

grades 

1919  : 
1948  : 
1947 
1946  ! 
1945  : 

4';,  0  9 

COooo 
.  41o8  9 
41,11 

45,8  9 

52a33 
52,44 
44,8  9 
48,22 
44,00 

52,00 
51»22 
43,  G7 
50.11 
44,78 

46,78  ; 
51^,00  • 
42,22 
47,56  : 
44,22 

97,8 
93,2 
.  97,0 

87,9 

oo  o 

w  C  '-' 

104  B  7 
102.3 
104,0 

losa 

99,5 

104.0 

99,9  ■ 
101.2 

107.2 

101,3 

93,  6 
99,5 

97,8 
101,7, 
100,0 

Poorer 

[-■rados 

1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 

:  14,8  6 
:  18,93 
;   lo.0  2 
:  18,02 
t  31,36 

19^77 
21.34 
li;.07 

On  nr? 
,  '.^  / 

20,89 
21,82 
17.95 

L>     .  <^  U 

37.57 

17.68 
22,41 
16.75 
20,43 
36.61 

:  31,2 
:     0  9,3 

s  3^.,G 
:  83,8 
90<1 

103.0 
lOloO 
100  c  8 
109^6 
96,9 

114,2 
103.3 
112,5 
111,4 
107,9 

96c6 
106.1 
105,0 

95,2 
105.1 

Ij/   Season  average  price  of  each  quality  group  of  eacli  type  as  a  per- 
centage of  t;,^'S  11(a) -13  a^'crago  of  corresponding  quality  group. 
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Wookl^  Avoragc^  ?>"iccs  5/ 

'.Teokly  average  prices  of  seioctcd  ;:rades  of  frac-curcd  to'baccOa 
typoG  11(a) -1?,  each  year  e::ccpt  191-5  durin3  the  5-year  period,  1945-19'l-9 
have  folloTJcd  a  general  trend  fron  low  prices  i:i  the  beginning  of  the 
mrlccting  season  to  high  prices  in  the  miadlo  of  the  season  to  lovr 
prices  toTOrd  the  end  of  the  season.    Price  ceilings  vrere  in  effect 
during  the  191-5  season  and  prices  did  not  rollov:  the  usual  seasonal 
pattern, 

Yfeekly  prices  in  1949  for  each  of  the  quality  groups — Better, 
Mediun,  and  Poorer— <T;crc  highest  in  the  ninth  -vccl:  of  the  tA.rpes  11(a) -13 
liiarketiiig  season,    They  v/ere  lovjest  in  the  third  7roek  for  the  Better 
group,  in  the  first  rreck  for  the  Hedi\;n  group,  and  in  the  last  xroek.  for 
the  Poorer  group,    ■fcckly  prices  of  the  4  types  during  the  1949  season 
are  shov/n  in  the  charts  on  page      and  in  ta.ble  II, 

Type  12  accounted  for  the  highest  iveekly  price  in  each  of  the 
3  quality  groups  in  1949,    In  the  Better  group,  the  price  of  type  11(h) 
grades  during  the  tenth  v/eek  also  v.tis  at  the  high  for  the  yoarc 

The  loTJOst  -veekly  price  during  the  season  in  tiic  Bettor  and  in 
the  Mediuia  grpups  was    in  tj-pe  13,  and  in  t-noe  ll(a)  for  the  Poorer 
group. 

The  range  of  T;eckly  prices  in  1949  v.-as  5  cents  per  pound  for  tJie 
Better  group,  16  cents  for  the  l.Iedium  group,  and  15,75  cents  for  the 
Poorer  group. 


6/ ^"[eek-ly  average  price  used  in  this  study  is  the  simple  average  of 
TJcekly  prices  of  individiial  grades  for  each  type  in  each  quality  group. 
The  inv'.ividual  grade  prices  are  froi::  the  Production  and  Liarkctitig  Adininis 
tration.    They  are  r;eighted  hy  price  and  quantity  m  accordance  vrith 
sanple  bids  rixde  during  the  v;eo::  at  repros-en-tat;       mrko-cs  ,,     The  Tjeekly 
average  price  of  a  qua  la  by  group  for  \ny  type,  .therefore,   is  a  sitrplo 
average  of  weighted  prices  of  individual  grades.;    Such  prices  arc  here- 
after referred  to  as  rreekly  prices. 

For  soiac  -.recks,  several  gradasrof  a  quality  group  did  not  sell  in 
sufficient  quantities  in  inarkets  of  one  or  nore  of  the  t^'pes  to  permit 
quoting  prices  of  those  grades  in  mrkcts  of  those  t^rpcs.    In  that 
case,  a  weighted  price  vas  cor;p\ited  for  all  such  grades  together,  and 
this  price  -'as  used  v:ith  the  prices  of  grades  for  ■'.•:hich  -".veekly  prices 
w-orc  quoted  in  ccn.puting  the  v;ee]cly  a-'.jerage  price  of  the  quality  group 
for  the  type  concernedc     For  instance,   in  the  week  ending  November  23, 
1949,  -.veekly  prices  for  only  10  of  the  14  grades  of  the  Poorer  .group 
T.-erc  quoted  for  t-;rpc  11(b),    A  v;eighted  price,  therefore,  r.-as  eomputed 
for  the  other  4  grades,  and  tl;a  -veekly  average  price  of  the  t^.^po  11(b) 
Poorer  group  for  that  v:cek  i-zas  conputed  as  if  it  represented  11  instead 
of  14-  individu.al  rrrades. 
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PRICES  of  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 

Weekly  Averages  for  1949,  Selected  Grades, 

Types  11(a)  -13 

BETTER  GRADES 

(t  PER  POUND 


—  Type  I  1(a) 
...  Type  I  Kb) 


65 
60 

MEDIUM  GRADES 


—     Type  I  2 

Type  !3 


POORER  GRADES 


1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  . 

r  ^  \ 

i 

1  1  1  1 

q  30 

25 
20 
15 
10 


18 


15 


29 


13 


27 


10 


A 

— ^ 

\ 

ft 

 \ — ; 

23 


n    25     8     22     6    20     3     17  1 

AUG.  OCT. 


15 


/ 

/ 

^  s 

\ 

\ 

4j  18 :  1  :  15  : 29  : 

13  : 

27:10:23:  8  i 

n    25     8     22     6     20     3     17     1  15 

DEC.     AUG.  OCT.  DEC. 

DATA  ARE  FOR  WEEKS  ENDING  ON  DATES  SHOWN 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.476I7-X  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


MY  1950 
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Table  lie-  V/eekly  average  price  per  pound  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  hy 
selected  grades  for  types  ll(a.)-13>  bv  v/eeks^  August-Dcceaiber'  1949 


Week 
ending 

Better  grades 

Medium  grade 
type  _ 

• 
• 

• 

Fjor 

er  grsdes 
type 

:il(a) 

.1-^  Cb) 

•  • 

.  12  . 

•  • 

;  11  (a)',  11(b)'  Ik  ; 

»            •            •  * 

13 

:ii(£) 



'li(b) 

• 

;  12 

• 

.  13 

• 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent*^  Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Aug. 

4 

61 

41 

16 

11 

63 

46 

17.50 

18 

60 

48 

17 

25 

y 

61 

63 

46 

51 

16 

18. 50 

Sept* 

63 

62 

63 

55  51 

49 

19 

17.50 

16 

8 

63 

63 

63 

54  53 

18 

19 

16.50 

15 

i  63 

64 

63 

63 

50 

53  54 

52 

16.50 

19 

21.50 

17.50 

22 

:  63 

64 

64 

63 

48 

52  54 

54 

15 

19...  50 

23.50 

20.50 

29 

:  63 

64 

65 

63 

49 

55  5? 

53 

15.50 

20 

27 

17.50 

Oct. 

6 

;  64 

65 

64 

62 

53 

56  55 

53 

16.50 

21 

25 

16,50 

13 

o4 

6i. 

64 

52 

54  54 

16 

20 

20^ 

64 

64 

64 

49 

53  54 

14 

19 

24.50 

97 ' 
f  , 

64 

64 

65 

55 

54  ?o 

17 

2? 

26 

Nov, 

3' 

54 

Oj) 

52 

51  54 

15^50 

19.50 

24.50 

10' 

oj> 

62 

64 

48 

50  52 

14  c  25 

l?c50 

23.50 

17" 

62 

62 

63 

43 

49 

15  ♦  50 

20 

23  = 

61 

61 

44 

48 

12 

15.50 

Dec. 

1: 

61 

43 

11.25 

8: 

62 

46 

12,50 

15: 

£2 

44 

11.25 

In  the  years  from  1945  through  1949,  the  high  weekly  price  of  each 
quality  group  occurred  betv/een  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  weeks  of'  the 
marketing  season  for  types  11(a) -13,  except  in  1945c    The  low  weekly 
price  \,as  reached  for  each  quality  group  diu-ing  the  first  5  or  the  last 
5  weeks  of  the  season  e^:cept  for  the  Medium  group  in  I946, 

During  each  of  the  5  years,  1945-49,  the  hjghest  weekly  price  in 
each  q-c.lity  group  occurred  more  often  in  type  12  than  in  any  other  type. 
For  the  Better  and  Medium  groups,  type  12  prices  v/ore  highest  in  4  of  the 
5  years,  and  were  highest  for  the  Poorer  groap  m  all  5  years. 
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Lowest  weekly  prices  during  these  years  ocourTed  mo^t  frequently 
in  type  11(a)  for  the  Medium  and  Poorer  grades,    They  were  lowest  in 
3  years  for  the  Medium  group  and  lowest  In  all  5  years  for  the  Poorer 
group.    The  lowest  weekly  price  of  the  B'^stter  group  did  not  occur  as 
consistently  in  any  one  hype. 

Price  Differences  Dvirirg  Vfeejcs  When 
All  ^Types  Were  liar ke ted 

One  possible  explanation  for  the  wide  variations  in  weekly  avera^iie 
prices  is  the  time  element*    It  has  been  noted,  for  irstance,  that  prices 
of  types  11(a)  cind  I3  for  kll  quality  groups  usually  are  lower  than  prices 
of  tyoes  11(b)  and  12,  both  for' the  season  as  a  whole  and.  the  weekly  price 
during  the  season.    The  i6W  v/eekly  prices  usually  are  found  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  th^  season  at  a  tims  when  only  type  I3  or  type  11(a)  markets 
are  open,  or  at  least  when  the  marketing  of  types  11(b)  and  12  either  were 
just  getting  under  way  .or'  w«r-6  being  completed^    The  question  arises  whether 
the  type  I3  low  prices  at  the  beginning,  of  the  season  are  due-  to  incomplete 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  purchasing  companies  with  re  expect  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  crop  throughou.t  the  flre~cured  belt  or  are  due  primarily  to 
other  factors  such  as  technical  qaality  differences  be tv;een  grades  of 
type  13  tobacco  and  the  same  grades  of  other  flue-cured  types-.     If  in- 
complete knowledge  of  the  siae  and  quality  of  the  whole  flae-cured  crop 
is  the  imppr.tant  factor, 'it  would  be  expected  that  buyers  would  tend  to 
bid  conservatively  for  the  type  I3  offerings  during  the  first  weeks  of 
selling,  until  markets  in' the  tj'pe  12  districts  had  opened  and  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  majority  of  the  flue-cured  crop  had  been  more  fully 
appraised*. 

With  resl^ect  to  .  the  low  pricfes  of  tyr)©  11(a)  tobacco  at  the  end  of 
the  season  after  tj'pe  12  and  I3  markets  have  closed  and  marketings  in  the 
type  11(b)  district  are  being  completed,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
low  prices  are  due  to  the. purchasing  companies'  making  final  adjustments 
in  their  purchases  for  the  season,^    In  other  wordso  would  the  lew  priees 
at  the  end  of  the  season  be  due  to  the  companies'  buying  too  heavily  of 
the  other  types  during  the  middle  of  the  season  with  respect  to  their  re- 
quirements for  leaf,  and  therefore  showing  less  interest  in  the  offerings 
at  the  end  of  the  se.asoni'  . 

An  examination  of  the/prices  paid  for  types  11(a)  and  I3  tobacco 
in  relation  to  the  prices  paid- for  the  other  flue-cured  types  during  the 
middle  of  the  marketing  season  while  all  types  sell  at  the  same  time 
should  throw  some  light  on  these  questions* 

In  the  T)ast  5  marketing  seasons,  all  of  these  types  have  been 
narkebed  simultaneously  during  22  weeks,  or  from  3  to  6  weeks  in  each 
season.     If  the  low  weekly  price  during  the  season  were  due  only  to  a 
seasonal  factor,  it  would  be  expected  that  during  these  weeks  v.-hen  all 
types  were  selling,  that  type  11(b)  or  12  prices  would  rank  in  both  first 
and  second  places  and  type  11  (a)  or  I3  prices  would  rank  in  both  third  and 
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fourth  places  for  ore-sixth  of  the  time,  or  for  betv/een  3         ^  of  the 
22  weekS;     If  the  weekly  prices  racked  in  this  order  for  suhstantially 
more  than  U  weeks,  it  could  be  assumed  that  some  systematic  factor  v/as 
operating  to  proda-:^e  price  differences  between  types  11(b)  and  12  and 
types  11(a)  and  13-     In  that  Casep  the  low  weekly  prices  of  types  11  (a) 
and  13  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season  would  not  be  the  lov/est  of 
the  aeason  primarily  because  of  special  circumstances  during  those  parts 
of  the  season. 

Ranking  the  weekly  prices  for  the  22  weeks  during  the  5-year 
period.-,  v/hen  all  tj^pes  were  marketed  simultaneously,  showed  that  the 
weekly  price  of  either  type  ll(b)  or  type  12  was  in  both  first  and 
second  places  and' that  the  weekly  price  of  either  type  11(a)  or  type  I3 
was  in  both  third  and  fourth  places  for  I3  weeks  in  the  Better  group  and 
for  15  weeks  in  the  Medium  group  and  in  the  Poorer  group. 

This  test  provide?  very  strong  support  _6/  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  lov/  weekly  prices^  which  usually  fall  during  the  first  or  last  5  weeks 
of  marketings,  were  not  low  only  because  of  special  circumstances  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  types  ll(a)-13  marketing  season*. 

This  test  demonstrates  only  that  the  lowest  weekly  prices  for  all 
quality  groups  were  not  low  primarily  because  of  the  possibilities  sug- 
gested concerning  special  circomstsjices  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
seasone     It.   therefore,  permits  the  :;cnciusion  to  be  drav/n  that  there  are 
other  factors  operating  co  cause  price  differentials  between  types  ll(a) 
and  13' and  types  11(b)  and  12o     Technical  differences  among  the  tyc^es  may 
exist  that  are  not  taken  into  account  by  the  grading  system^,     Tt  also  is 
possible  that  the  geographic  organization  of  the  mprket  may  have  some  in- 
fluence, such  ar,  warehouses  being  located  farther  from  redrying  plants  of 
principal  buyers  in  certain  type  markets  than  in  ctherso 

The  proportion  of  total  sales  of  a  type  which  falls  within  a 
quality  group  varies  somewhat  among  the  ty-oesc     In  some  recent  years, 
these  proportions  have  varied  cunsideiably-.     In  19*^99  for  ir stance,  the 
Becter  group  accounted  for  an  estimated  28  percent  by  weight  of  total 
producers-  sales  in  tjpe  I3  compared  v/ith  21  percent  in  type  ll(a)c  The 
extent  to  which  different  proportions  of  Better,  Medium,  and  Poorer  grades 
may  be  responsible  for  price  differences  among  the  types  is  being  invest!- 
gatedi>  ■  • 


6/  If  there  were  no  systematic  factors  causing  differences  in  the  prices 
of  these  k  typesj   the  chances  of  getting  as  great  or  more  frequent  ranking 
of  prices  of  type  11(b)  or  12  in  both  first  and  second  places  and  prices 
of  type  11(a)  or  IJ  in  both  third  and  fourth  places  would  be  for  the 
Better  group  about  1  in  100,000  repeated  observations,  and  for  the  Medium 
and  Poorer  groups,  about  1  m  10  milliono 


Hobes  on  Crraie  Selection 

GradeF!  for  price  comparisons  among  typa  p;  were  placed  in  3  quality- 
groups:    iietter,  Mediuip,  and  Poorer  grades^    P-^ics  was  -ised  tO'  determine 
the  a-p-nropriate  qiialit^  group  fcr  a  grade^    The  grades  Vfers.  selected  on 
the  basis  of  the  consistency  of  their  prices  rfclative  to  price??  of  all 
grades  for  the  whole  flue-cured  "belt,  t^/pes  li(a)-lU«    Selections  for 
each  group  (Better-  Medium,  or  Poorer)  v/ere  limited  to  grades  that  fell 
in  the  sa.ue  third  of  the  range  of  season  a  verage  grade  prices  for  the  flue- 
cured  "belt  as  a  whole  for  at  least  ^.  years  hetv/een  IQ'42  and  19^+80  Grades 
having  prices  that  fell  in  the  highest  third  of  the  types  ll(a)-*lU  season 
average  price  range  are  referred  to  in  this  study  as  Better  grades,  those 
in  the  middle  third  of  the  range  as  Modium  grades,  and  those  in  the  lowest 
third  as  Poorer  gradesc    Of  these  gradestj  only  those  that  met  this  standard 
for  one  of  the  quality  grouijs  in  each  of  the  U  types  of  flue-cured  tohacco 
were  usedo     The  selection  of  United  States  grades^  therefore,  is  identical 
among  the  types  of  flue-cured  tohacco         each  quality  grcupc  jj 

This  method  of  grade  selection  assumes  that  relative  pr:'.ce  of  a 
United  States  grade 'over  a  period  of  years  is  a  fairly  accurate  measure 
of  quality  cr  relative  usefulness  of  the  grade  compared  with  other  grade So 
It  assumes  that  the  influence  of  oth-'ir  factors  that  also  affect  leaf  prices, 
such  as  the  quantities  of  a  grade  and  of  other  comparable  grades  available 
from  the  current  criip  and  the  characteristics  of  the  leaf  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers*  are  balanced  out  over  a  period  of  time. 


77  Better  grade sT   BIL,  BIF,  B2L,  B2J-,  B3L,  KLF,  II2F,  OIL,  C2L,  C3L, 

C3F,  CULV,  CUF,  XIL,  XIF,  XZL,  and  X2F. 

Medium  grades;    BkWi,  X3LY,  X3Fy,  X3FM,  XHl,  XkLY,  XUF,  P3F,  and  PULo 

Poorer  grades'-    B6R.  B6GL,  b6GF.  B6GR,  X^FM.  P5L,  P5F,  P^G.  NIL,  lURs 
NIG,  N2Lr  N2R,  N2G, 

It  is  estimated  that  these  grades  in  ISk^  accounted  for  the  following 
percentages  of  v/eight  of  producers'  salas  in  their  respective  type  si 

Type 


11(a) 

11(b)  12 

13 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent 

Better  grades 

21 

22 

28 

Medium  g:ades 

6 

5  U 

5 

Poorer  grades 

15 

21  16 

9 
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